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He must have waited for me behind some of the 
boulders piled along the road. That, or followed 
me soundlessly from the village. Neither possi- 
bility was calming. I stepped back involuntarily. 


“Be careful,” he said. His yellow eyes were as 
unblinking and remote as those of the hawk on 
his shoulder. “Another step and you would fall. 
Your neck might break.” 


I glanced back to see that I was frightfully near a 
twenty-foot plunge. Common sense and instinct 
warned me to move, but I resolved to stand my 


ground. 


“You stopped to talk with that old fool by the 
church,” he said. “Who gave you what you 
should not have.” He put out his hand, lean, hard, 
and brown. “Give me the rosary.” 


“T will not!” 


His eyes flickered, but his tone was all patience. 
“Those beads are not for you. They will bring you 
a curse, not a blessing.” 


He smiled in a way that showed his white teeth. 
“I am troubled about you,” he went on, “for you 
are La Madama’s granddaughter. What a pity if 
she had to mourn you!” 


I knew what he meant. One push from that hand, 
still outstretched, and I would hurtle off the 


ledge. . . . 
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I was twenty-three years old before I saw La Providencia 
and met my grandmother, Edwina Thorne. Both experi- 
ences shook me, the more because until four days earlier 
I had never heard of either. Both were old, both had an 
austere, foreign beauty, and both seized me in the way 
that permanent places or people can obsess a rootless 
person who has begun to want location and identity, an 
anchor of blood ties and family past. 

It was this longing and a wish to escape New York 
snow that brought me to Arizona in mid-February. Cer- 
tainly, though curious, I might otherwise have ignored a 
peremptory summons from a woman who had ignored 
my existence for twenty-three years. 

“I know your father died when you were small,” her 
letter had read. “So if he spoke of me, which is doubtful, 
you would not remember it, and I know your mother, my 
only child, was glad to forget me. But you are my grand- 
daughter and you affect a vital decision I cannot make till 
I know you better. I would be grateful—and that is saying 
much for me—if you would come to stay with me a while. 
You are, so the investigator tells me, working toward a 
master’s degree in anthropology, so perhaps you could 
pursue your interests here, though I confess it seems an 
absurd waste of time. The world would go better if women 
learned to run a household, cook and manage funds, 
rather than dabble in universities.” 

“I must remind you,” 1 wrote, “that dabbling in uni- 
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versities was how my mother supported me after Father 
died. However, at the end of the semester, I shall be 
through with all my required courses and would be glad of 
a rest in the sun.” 

So Edwina Thorne had sent my air ticket—one way, I 
noted with some amusement and a shrug. If she thought I 
would stay as some sort of companion-servant, she could 
guess again. Arrogant old woman, she seemed. Strange, 
almost unbelievable, that my mothe: had never mentioned 
her. 

Mother, when I thought of it, never spoke of her family 
or my father’s, though she referred to my father with 
warmth and humor as if he might be coming home next 
day and she wanted me to know what to expect. There 
was a large picture on her dresser, a smaller one on the 
desk in her office in the history department at the college, 
and a thin leather album filled with snapshots of a large 
man with unruly yellow hair—rowing a kayak, sunning 
on a beach, getting in his plane. Sometimes I wondered 
why he never appeared in the pictured record of my 
birthdays and Christmases and outings. 

So I grew up with a sense of a strong, loving, protecting 
father who had gone away on a journey, but who had my 
mother and me in his thoughts. He had died, I knew, when 
I was three, in the crash of a plane he had designed; yet I 
never emotionally felt that he was dead till last spring, 
when my mother went into the hospital for routine surgery, 
reacted badly to the anesthetic, and died. 

She was mother, friend, and all my family. I raged at 
her death, fell into depression so deep that I began to 
drink in order to sleep, even went to bed with a fun-and- 
games teaching assistant who had beleaguered me in vain 
for a year and a half. My mother’s influence and training, 
however, gradually asserted themselves. I forswore the 
bottle I had never like much anyway, told the over-athletic 
assistant that I had decided ours was not a meaningful re- 
lationship, and buckled down to work on my master’s. 

I decided to write my thesis on family structure in dif- 
ferent societies, with an eye to the extended family where 
no child would ever be without trusted adults, where old 
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people would not lack children about and supportive in- 
terest. Then I realized that I knew nothing about my 
_ parents’ families, 

Almost nothing. My father was a pilot and aerospace 
engineer. My mother met him through a friend, lived in 
the Midwest till my father’s crash. Then mother had 
brought me to New York, where she had a good offer te 
teach. 


While mother was alive, I scarcely noticed the lack of 
family. Few of my school friends had relatives living close 
enough to make an impression. But after mother’s death, 
Thad already decided to sell the co-op apartment near the 
college after I got my master’s and hunt a job in some 
remote area. Oddly enough, it had even crossed my mind 
to go to Arizona. I had a double major and could teach 
history in high school, since it was doubtful there was 
much demand for fledgling anthropologists. 

Thus my unknown grandmother’s invitation came at 
the right moment. I put what I wanted to keep in storage, 
turned the apartment, furnished, over to an agent for sale, 
and caught a plane for Tucson. 

There I was met, as my grandmother had promised, by 
her lawyer. “Look for the tallest redhead,” her telegram 
advised. “That'll be Matthew Calhoun.” 

What she told him about me I couldn’t guess, but he 
came over to me at once and took my hand in his big one, 
weighing me carefully, reservedly, with clear gray eyes. 

“Miss Katherine Moore? Have a decent trip?” 

“Tt looked like O’Hare might be closed by snow, but we 
made it in and out.” Uneasy at his scrutiny, I glanced out 
the windows at the blue, sunny sky, the march of rimrock 
mountains to the west. “It looks like summer! I’m afraid 
I’ve got all the wrong clothes!” 

“Wait till the sun goes down,” he advised. “Here, let 
me have your baggage slip. How about a cocktail while 
we're waiting on your things?” 

He introduced me to margaritas—fiery tequila and lime 
juice with salt frosted around the rim of the glass. I am 
usually a one-drink woman, but I had two margaritas just 
to be sure I had tasted right the first time. 
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“IT didn’t know I had a grandmother till she wrote,” I 
said, hoping to elicit a bit of information, “Have you 
known her long?” 

“My father was her lawyer. When he retired, I took 
over as her legal advisor.” He added grimly, “That’s not 
to say I’m apt to remain so.” 

“It’s kind of you to take me to her.” ‘ 

He allowed himself a flicker of smile. “Oh, I’m paid 
for my trouble, Miss Moore. And I have matters to discuss 
with her anyway. One should utilize that seventy-mile 
round trip to best advantage.” 

“Seventy miles!” 

“Didn't your grandmother explain?” 

“She said she lived out of town,” I said, and laughed 
now at the understatement. 

He grinned. There seemed to be the tiniest thawing in 
his gray eyes. “Fair enough! Edwina likes to take people 
off balance. I hope you're an equilibrist.” 

“I don’t enjoy tightrope walking.” 

“Then you're not like your grandmother!” 

“What is she like?” 

Now he did laugh. “I won’t even try to say! Let’s get 
your baggage.” 

In the claim afea I pointed out my canvas hanging bag 
and suitcase. It gave me a funny sensation to realize that 
everything else I owned was in storage. An absurd, dis- 
maying fit of wondering possessed me. Would I ever get 
back to New York? Was this trip a mistake? Acceptable 
relatives would be wonderful, but what could a grand- 
mother be who had ignored my mother and me all these 
years? 

“Faint hearts should never come back to the ancestral 
homestead,” Matthew Calhoun said, uncannily reading my 
mind. “If you want to-escape Edwina Thorne, you'd 
better catch the next flight east.” 

“Would you advise that, Mr. Calhoun?” I asked frostily. 

“['m_not your lawyer,” he shrugged. “Call me Matt.” 

“And I’m Kit. But if you were my lawyer?” 

We were crossing to the parking lot. My bags were 
heavy, but he carried them easily. “I don’t know you well 
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enough to say.” He cast me a quick slanted look. “And 
it all depends on you—what you'd make of it, I mean.” 

“Well!” I breathed in exasperation, “it certainly sounds 
as if I'll have to wonder to the last what this is all about! 
But having come this far, I'll meet my grandmother at 
least!” 

He stowed my bags in the back of a sand-colored jeep. 
I glimpsed a rifle in the scabbard behind the driver's seat. 
“It’s your funeral,” he said, and prophetically enough, for 
the car opposite us backed out suddenly, straight toward 
us. Matt grabbed me to one side, pushing me between the 
jeep and its neighbor. 

The reckless backer stopped within a hair of the jeep, 
wheeled the car sharply, and tore past. 

“The fool!” I cried, shaking in fright. “He ought to be 
reported! Did you get his license number?” 

Matt shook his head. “Turned too fast. Already out of 
the lot.” He handed me into the front seat. 

“But—the way he backed! He nearly hit us!” 

“I expect he knew exactly what he was,doing.” 

“What?” 

Matt looked all around and eased out. “Just that, Miss 
Moore. Some people around here don’t like your grand- 
mother one little bit. Others like me even less. Or our 
speedy friend might have been after you!” 

“Me? Why?” 

“Because it’s. suspected that your grandmother may 
leave you La Providencia—and that, lady, is quite a 
kingdom!” 
~ “If this is some way of trying to prove that the West is 
still wild, please don’t bother,” I said. . 

“I damned near got nailed, too, remember?” Matt paid 
the parking ticket and we shot around the loop. The sun 
was dropping over the western peaks now, shining crim- 
son on the higher northern mountains and more rounded 
ones to the east. 

“How about dinner?” Matt suggested. “It’s a long way 
home.” 

We ate in a small restaurant that opened on three sides 
to shaded pools and clearings in the native brush. Matt 
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told me that a tiny, quick creature that streaked from spot 
to’ spot was a chipmunk, that the plump birds pacing 
along with a Maharaja’s fez were Gambel’s quail. Even I 
recognized rabbits and squirrels, of course, and thrilled to 
the brilliant flash of a cardinal. 

“TI didn’t expect anything in the desert but rattlesnakes 
and Gila monsters!” I cried in delight, watching a moun- 
tain till it looked like a dragon with his head cradled on his 
paws. 

Matt laughed. “The desert’s alive with birds and small 
creatures, Not many wild cats left, more’s the pity, but 
there are lots of coyotes and javelina around La Pro- 
videncia.” 

“Javelina?” 

“Wild pigs. Really a kind of peccary. Tough in every 
sense of the word.” 

“Look! Black cardinals!” 

“Phainopeplas,” he corrected. “And that spotted bird 
on the saguaro is a cactus wren. Probably a little elf owl 
lives in that hole.” 

Charmed, I enjoyed a steak which got its special flavor 
and smell from being grilled over mesquite. “You can 
never mistake a mesquite fire for any other kind,” said 
Matt. “After a long hot day, there’s nothing like stopping 
by a ranchito where the smoke shows there’s dinner 
cooking, and being fed beans cooked all day in an earthen 
pot, rice, tortillas, and if you're lucky, cabrito.” 

“Are you always welcomed?” 

His grin widened. “Well, let's say more often welcomed 
than if one stopped at an Anglo place. In hard-to-reach 
spots, people still are as hospitable as they were when 
there were no cars or motels. But of course, as ever, the 
quality of mercy is strained through the sieve of person- 
ality. Remember, even in the fabled days of open-door 
western generosity, there were the bloody Benders and 
others who murdered their guests. I’m afraid trappers and 
other whites set a new low in entertaining when they in- 
vited Apache to ‘pinole parties’ where the food was poi- 
soned, or turned small cannons loaded with every kind of 
metal junk available on the guests.” His eyes hardened. 
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“Our ways of disembarrassing ‘ourselves of the First Fami- 
’ lies of America have become more subtle, but sometimes 


BAe 


I think your grandmother would like to go back to the 
good old days.” 

“She has problems with Indians?” 

“That’s one way of putting it.” He signaled for the 
check. “The truth is that Edwina Thorne rebels against 
the times, fate, death—you’ll see. But let’s not talk about 
her now. You shouldn't have preconceived notions. She’s 
at once admirable and impossible!” 

“Tt sounds as if you have the scars to show.” 

“I do. And, Miss Moore, I won't expand on that!” 

We stepped into twilight and genuine chill. He was 
right. When the sun vanished, so did the warmth. 

Those were the Rincon Mountains to our left, Matt ex- 
plained, and we were-heading for the Santa Ritas at the 
southern end of the valley which was surrounded on all 
sides by mountain ranges. Tucson, south of the Santa 
Catalinas, sprawled west to the Tucson Mountains and 
east to the Rincons, but even that ambitious city stopped 
while the Santa Ritas were still misty and blue in the dis- 
tance. 

After a stretch of curving highway we turned onto a 
dirt road. It would have been bumpy at best, and the jeep 
got several extra jounces out of each dip or rise. The 
familiar Western heroine being rattled along in a buck- 
board had nothing on me, I felt, except that seventy miles 
would have taken her two days while my journey, I prayed, 
would be over in an hour or two. 

Half of that time was gone when lights reflected in our 
mirror, dazzling, lighting up the jeep, casting a blinding 
glare around us. 

Matt swore and leaned on the horn. Whoever was 
driving the pick-up neither slowed nor dimed his lights. 

“Damn tailgater!” breathed Matt, shoving the rear-view 
mirror up so that at least he wouldn’t have the glare. “I’m 
going as fast as is safe on this road! And if he knows this 
way well enough to be on it, he knows damned well there 
_ aren’t many pull-offs! I can’t let him in front of me till we 
get to the canyon!” 
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I stared back, gripped Matt’s arm. “He—he’s not slow- 
ing down! Matt! He’s going to hit us!” 
Matt’s answer was to floorboard the accelerator. 


CUS UCOUOUOCOEUOU: 
Z 


We were going ninety on a road where forty meant taking 
chances. Either the pick-up couldn’t get up the speed to 
jam us, or its driver was content to force us on at a speed 
that would sooner or later cause us to crash. 

Why? Was he drunk? Crazy? The part of my mind that 
was able to work eliminated the drunk angle. No one with 
blurred senses could hold that pace over this rough track. 
The driver behind us might be mad, but he was cold 
sober! 

I held to my seat, tears of fright stinging my eyes, and 
clamped my jaws tight to keep from screaming. — 

Matt, I decided with awe, could have been a champion 
on the Indianapolis track. In the overwhelming light from 
behind, his profile stood out sharply against the night. His 
jaw was set, too, but he gave no hint of panic. Now that 
he knew the crowding was deliberate, he seemed to have 
put anger from him, too, as an unprofitable use of energy. 

“Hold tight!” He actually flashed me a side grin. 

Then we were off the road, churning gravel from the 
savage swing to the left. The pick-up shot past, brakes 
squealing, but before it could reverse, Matt had switched 
off our light, and driven out of the dry river bed into a 
stand of trees. Here he parked, reached behind us for the 
rifle I had seen earlier and considered a touch of un- 


necessary bravado. 
“You fade into the trees,” he ordered. “If they come 
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after us, they'll get a hot reception, but they'll have guns 
or they won’t try us.” 

“Please!” I begged rather stupidly. Over on the road 
the pick-up was reversing. 

He took my hand, swung me out of the jeep. “It'll be 
all right.” He gave my shoulder a pat. “Just stay hid!” 

I ran crouched through acrid-smelling, dusty small trees, 
and huddled under a stocky gnarled one with branches that 
reached the ground. There were thorns on those branches, 
I learned with a wince, but it was good cover so I stayed 
there and hoped no rattlesnake, tarantula, scorpion or Gila 
monster would cozy up to me for companionship. 

Where was Matt? He had moved away from the jeep 
when I did. I could make out the shape of the jeep, but 
could not locate him. . 

The pick-up ground along the river bed, wheels crunch- 
ing rock and gravel, going slow. The headlight beams 
were on bright, but all they showed was the mouth of a 
canyon this dead river must have carved. 

The pick-up toiled down the canyon a bit farther. Then 
it swerved in a wide circle, headed back. A hand fell on 
my shoulder. I started, but the cry on my lips was stifled 
by hard, long fingers and more, by Matt’s gentling whisper. 

“Easy, Kit! Our friends are going! If you weren't here, 
I'd shoot out their tires. We'd play their little game till 
they were sick of it!” 

“Do you know who they are?” 

“Not their names, but I’ve a good guess who sent them.” 

“Can't they wait down the road for us?” 

Matt chuckled. “Doubtless they will! But we're not 
going their way!” 

“Then how...” 

“One of the values of a four-wheel drive, sweet Kath- 
arine, is that it can negotiate pretty rough tierra! About 
five miles of which lies between us and your grandmother. 
This river runs directly through La Providencia and by the 
mines. One would be a fool to use it during the rainy sea- 
son, but I’ve gone down it several times just for kicks. I 
admit it wasn’t at night. What’s your pleasure?” 

I compared traveling down an old river course with the 
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possibility of being ambushed on the main road, and 
voted for the river. I still couldn’t believe it. Such things 
didn’t happen! 

“Matt,” I ventured, once it seemed likely that the jeep 
was equal to sharp drops and uneven boulders. “Who 
could be after you like that?” 

“Growers. People who don’t want farm laborers to 
organize.” He slanted me a grin. “People like your grand- 
mother.” 

“Do you really think . . .” 

“Oh, Edwina wouldn't have detailed these thugs, but 
she’s aligned with the group that probably did. Not that it 
would startle me to learn that Edwina had a few deaths on 
her grim old soul. She was in her teens during some hairy 
border uproars, and if she had been given to turning the 
other cheek, she’d have lost the valley long ago, especially 
after her husband died in a mine explosion.” He looked 
at me. “She was damned sorry you weren’t a man.” 

That jolted a short, angry laugh from me. “She has nerve 
to complain of the sex of a grandchild she apparently 
never thought of till recently!” 

“Nerve is a soft term for what Edwina’s got! You'd 
better have a portion of it if you stay at La Providencia.” 

“From what you say of my grandmother I can’t imagine 
that I'll be there long, though I had hoped to soak up sun- 
shine and research and write on my thesis.” 

“And what is your thesis?” he asked. 

Was he putting me down? I said with a-touch of hauteur, 
“It’s the belief that a group of casually responsible and 
responsive adults provide children with more security and 
emotional health than our present exclusive tight-knit, 
devil-take-everyone-else nuclear families.” 

“Ah, yes. Margaret Mead and Aldous Huxley.” 

They were the most popular writers on the subject, but 
I was surprised and pleased that he knew something about 
such a deep interest of mine. “Well,” he was saying, 
“you'll learn a lot from the Yaquis if you can act like a 
human and forbear to stride about jotting down observa- 
tions as if you were in a zoo.” 

“Yaquis?” 
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“Indians from Mexico. They were being exterminated 
early this century by the Mexican army. Those who weren't 
killed or shipped off to slave in Oaxaca and Yucatan 
mostly skipped over the border into Arizona. Groups are 
scattered from Nogales up to Phoenix. The biggest settle- 
ment is Old Pascua in Tucson, and a new village is well 
under way out on the Papago Reservation west of town. 
But there’s a good-sized colony on La Providencia—your 
grandfather let them settle there to provide cheap labor 
for his mine. These days most of them work on outside 
truck farms and pick citrus and cotton.” 

“And they’re trying-to form a union?” 

“You have heard of Cesar Chavez?” 

I had, I even recognized the black eagle put on lettuce 
picked by union members. From what I had read about 
migrant workers, they seemed the most exploited and de- 
fenseless group left in America. 

“I thought Chavez was in California?” 

“His main movement is there, but La Causa has spread 
through the Southwest. The only real weapons the workers 
have are public sympathy and the boycott, And boycotts 
have limited effect because there’s plenty of competition 
for even low-paying jobs. You see, when lots of cheap 
labor is needed, workers from Mexico often come across 
illegally. They'll work for less and in worse conditions than 
U.S. natives. So it’s rough all around, especially when a 
farmer works Mexicans till he’s through and then calls 
the Border Patrol to deport them, sans wages. Which hap- 
pens.” 

“Not really!” 

“You bet. I’ve known of times when patrolmen pleaded 
with farmers to at least pay their help, but the farmers 
said the workers had eaten more than they earned and 
wouldn’t pay them a cent.” 

“That—that’s iniquitous!” 

“Yeah. Dirty pool.” 

I tried to digest all this, but it was simply too far from 
anything I knew firsthand. “You mean my grandmother 
pulls such tricks?” 

“Oh, she hasn’t deported any illegal aliens. After all, 
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she’s got homegrown labor at the door and spilling down 
the canyon! But she’s less than pleased that I’ve filed suit 
against a number of growers and have been kicking up a 
fuss about the latest gorgeous full-blown attempt of the 
Arizona legislature to outlaw boycotts and make it all but 
impossible for farmworkers to organize.” 

“As long as you handle her affairs properly she can’t 
expect to control your conscience!” 

Matt gave me a look of amusement as he dodged a pile 
of rocks. “Edwina doesn’t believe in conscience. She 
thinks I’m up to this in order to force some growers out of 
business or run for office on the New Party ticket, or 
something.” 

“Are you?” 

“Wait and see,” he suggested, chuckling. “If you come 
into your kingdom I may find myself doing battle with 
you—and I’ve told you too much now if you have Ed- 
wina’s temperament!” 

The river bed’s narrow path widened into open space. 
In the light of the half-moon I saw that we appeared to 
be ina long, wide valley surrounded by mountains. Lights 
showed in a far-flung cluster at the far end of the basin. 
These were muted by a blaze of lights from the top of one 
hill 


“We're on the ranch now,” Matt explained. “The Yaqui 
settlement is over by the mine. That’s your grandmother’s 
house on the butte. She keeps the fioodlights on all night 
so no one can sneak up and cut her leathery old throat. 
Wonderful thing, electricity!” 

“Who wants to cut her throat?” 

“Just about everyone who knows her, I should think. 
Especially her foreman, Natividad Luna.” Matt tooled the 
jeep out of the river bed on to a road that was almost as 
rough, “Don’t let it fret you! Edwina thrives on being 
hated. Sometimes I think she stays alive out of sheer 
spite.” 

The road climbed up at such an angle that I clutched 
the seat and squeezed my eyes shut, expecting at any 
moment to go hurtling backwards. We righted with a 
final jounce, my heart came down from its fluttering perch 
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in my throat, and I opened my eyes: 

We were outside a high, white adobe wall. Floodlights 
were set at intervals atop it, alternately pointing out and 
in. Great tall trees rose inside. Outside, heavy clumps of 
frondy desert growth and cactus spread from the wall to 
the road. Matt parked beside a heavy wrought iron gate, 
produced a key, and unlocked the massive barrier. 

What with walls, floodlights and locked gate, I won- 
dered why a pack of bloodhounds weren’t baying around 
us, but no sound of canine guardianship came from the 
house; it was still shielded from real view by trees, though 
the floodlights glared off white walls and small grilled 
windows. 

“It looks like a fortress!” I exclaimed. 

“Has been from time to time,” Matt said. “The oldest 
part of the building dates from 1700, around the time that 
- Father Kino, a Jesuit missionary, established the first 
missions and Spanish settlements in the area. Other whites 
were in Arizona before him, of course. Cabeza de Vaca 
passed through in 1536. Four years later Coronado 
marched by in his search for the Seven Cities of Gold.” 

“Tm afraid I’m pretty shaky on Southwestern history.” 

“So are most people,” Matt said. “They’re schooled to 
believe the U.S, began with Plymouth Rock. But it didn’t!” 

“When did the Thornes settle here?” I asked meekly. 

“Don Antonio Velarde, the Thorne ancestor, wanted 
land, not gold. But he was lost and out of food and water 
when he found the river and a water hole. That’s why he 
called the place Providence. He married a baptized Pima 
girl and soon had fields of grain and herds of sheep, goats 
and cattle. La Providencia survived Apache attacks, but 
the last male Velarde had only one child, a daughter. She 
married an American trapper, Edwin Thorne. He found 
copper and silver here just before the Civil War, but went 
off to fight for the Union. He was killed, so his sons ex- 
ploited the mine. When two of them died in an explosion, 
the mine, which had been called La Providencia also, was 
renamed Matadero, which means place of slaughter. Ed- 
wina, the great granddaughter of Edwin, married a second 
cousin, the only surviving Thorne of her generation.” 


“> 
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“They had no children except my mother?” 

“Only her. You are the only person with Thorne blood 
except for. . .” Matt checked himself. “I'll leave Edwina 
to give you the rest of the family history!” 

It was too late in the evening, too soon after our har- 
rowing near-ambush, to take in this old and colorful if 
somewhat diminished clan that I had suddenly inherited. 
Even if her mother was something of a freebooter, why had 
mother never mentioned her family? 

A gas sconce flared on either side of a huge, carved 
double door set on heavy iron hinges. Just above my eye 
level, what I had taken for an iron ornament slid to reveal 
a tiny blind peekhole. 

“One-way window,” Matt explained. “Sola! Let us in! 
It’s Matt, with La Madama’s granddaughter!” 

There was a sound of grating metal, the groan of old 
wood, and one panel of the door was opened an inch at a 
time. A girl about my own age looked me up and down 
without favor, but she smiled as she turned to Matt and 
stood with her graceful curves more silhouetted than was 
necessary. 

“La Madama is expecting you. She says that you are 
late.” 

“We're lucky we’re here at all,” Matt said sharply. . 

The girl shrugged and led us down a narrow hall dimly 
lit by small electric bulbs encased in amber glass. Wrought 
iron lanterns hung from the ceiling, which was fifteen feet 
from the polished red-brown tiles. The walls were white- 
washed and so was the ceiling, which was supported by 
heavy, hewn logs. 

This bare hall prepared me for an ascetic interior. I 
caught my breath in shock and delight when Sola opened 
another smaller yet heavy door and motioned for me to 
enter the room I glimpsed beyond. 

White walls and high ceilings were like the hall’s. So 
were the heavy, long beams. But this was a warm room, 
mellowed by use through generations. 

Beautiful old Indian rugs in cream, brown, gray and 
black were scattered over the smooth tiles. Several fine 
rugs in bright tones hung like tapestries on the wall. In 
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rounded niches of all sizes stood saints and madonnas— 
some Thorne or Velarde had been pious—and I longed 
to know all their names and powers, Four windows showed 
the three-foot-thick adobe of the walls. One bench, 
Spread with an ombre gold Serape and hand-embroidered 
pillows, was placed low enough to be a window seat. 

Heavy carved chests, big high-backed chairs with leather 
Seats, rawhide-covered drum tables, the vast open hutch 
filled with delightful stone and clay animals, a huge round 
low table with a coal brazier in its center, all had the look 
of Mexico or Spain. 

Luckily, someone had desired creature comforts enough 
to have over-sized couches flank the fireplace. There were 
several comfortable, big chairs when one tired of the 
ramrod posture dictated by the Spanish ones. 

Bookshelves occupied a respectable length of wall, and 
a deck of cards was on a table in one corner next to a 
cellarette. 

The fireplace was immense, built into one corner, the 
classic half-circle shape I was to see in many southwestern 
homes. Black wrought iron tools hung neatly beside it. A 
few coals glowed from an earlier fire. It was almost as if 
instead of stoking the fire to welcome us, someone had let 
it die. 

Sola? She was certainly doing her best to pretend I 
wasn’t there. 

“This was the first house,” explained Matt. “Later it 
was added to, but this sala is still the heart of the place.” 

“La Madama will see you in her office,” Sola remarked 
grudgingly, and I turned from delighting in the room to 
See such hostility in her face that whatever I had started 
to say shriveled on my lips. 

_ What was wrong with her? Was she a pet of my grand- 
mother’s who feared I might dislodge her? Did she think 
I might damage her routine? Or could she have an eye for 
Matt, loathing any woman Who came near him? 

“I'd better come, too,” Matt decided. “I doubt your 
reception from Edwina will be so tender that an onlooker 
will embarrass you, and she might want to do something 
quickly about that pick-up that chased us.” 
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He was right about my welcome. Sola led us out of the 
main room into a corridor and knocked at the first door, 
calling loudly in Spanish. 

At an answering bellow, the girl opened the door. I was 
looking straight at Edwina Thorne, my grandmother, and 
as far as I knew, my only relative. 

— Fantastic! was my involuntary thought. 

Thick, close-cropped ringlets of flaming red hair 
crowned her arrogant head. There was not an extra ounce 
of fiesh on her, but she was not scrawny and though her 
cheekbones showed taut beneath her skin, she did not 
have that starved look of many older women who have 
managed not to run to fat. 

Her eyes were deep jade, almost black. She wore pale 
lipstick and a long purple robe of fine cotton embroidered 
with quetzals and jaguars. 

She made no move from behind the wide mahogany 
desk where she sat in a modern swivel office chair, but she 
switched off the gooseneck lamp and gave me her atten- 
tion. 

“So you're Katharine Moore?” she interrogated. Those 
jade eyes were hard to bear. 

“Yes,” 

Imperious eyebrows arched. She looked at Matt. “Is 
this how relatives greet each other these days?” she asked 
testily. 

“It depends on the relatives.” His cool chuckle irration- 
ally made me admire him more than his presence of mind 
when that pick-up was trying to ram us. “If you wish to 
be kissed on the cheek, Edwina, you should smile invit- 
ingly, hold out your arms and lift your face. I strongly 
suggest you do not extend your hand to be saluted.” He 
shook his head. “No, Edwina, when you sit majestically 
behind your desk as if demanding of an accountant why 
the value of your stock has declined, you can’t expect 
enthusiasm from a stranger on the other side of that wide 
stretch of mahogany.” 

She made a face. “You're worse than your father! Well, 
sit down! Sit down, both of you! How was your journey, 
Katharine?” 


"> 
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“People call me Kit,” I said, trying for some of the in- 
formality she seemed to want without knowing how to 
achieve. 

“T abhor sobriquets.” She snorted. “Wouldn’t I sound 
ridiculous as Winnie or Eddie or whatever? I don’t ap- 
prove of ruining good, sound names with foolishness.” 

“Perhaps while we’re on names,” I said, “you'll say 
how you'd prefer that I address you.” 

Edwina scowled. Clearly it was not a problem that had 
occurred to her. “Hmm. You can scarcely call me Ma- 
dama, I suppose. Mrs. Thorne is a bit cold. I can’t stand 
being ‘grandmothered,’ I don’t feel like one!” 

“Edwina, as you said, is a good, sound name,” sug- 
gested Matt. 

Reluctantly, she nodded. “You may call me Edwina, 
Katharine.” 

“Very well,” I said and tried to smile. After all, she 
was my grandmother, though how this formidable blaze 
of a woman had produced my gentle, studious mother was 
_one of the baffling tricks of capricious nature. “Edwina.” 

She seemed not to hear. “You are late,” she said to Matt 
in her aggressive way. “Was the wretched plane on time?” 

“Only twenty minutes behind schedule—a marvel of 
promptitude comparatively. No, Edwina, we had to chug 
up the river bed at five miles an hour after some one, or 
ones, in a pick-up tried to run us down.” 

Her eyes widened. I could hear her jaw snap shut. 
“Who?” 

“I couldn’t see faces. Anyway, I doubt that the driver 
was doing it on his own hook.” 

“You think he was hired for the job?” 

Matt nodded. “I haven’t been popular in certain groups 
since I began representing farm workers in court.” 

“You’re a young fool, right enough, and your father 
must be spinning in his grave, but I can’t think why any- 
one would try to kill you.” 

“Someone tried to wreck us. They could see your 
granddaughter was in the car, but that didn’t seem to deter 
them. So maybe they were after her.” 
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Edwina stiffened. She stared at me. “Katharine, have 
you an enemy?” 

I thought of Mr. Burris, the rotund head of my depart- 
ment with whom I had differences over practice 
methods. The thought of him chasing me through back- 
country Arizona roads, murder obsessing his prim mind, 
was so comical that I giggled irrepressibly. Under the stern 
gaze of my grandmother, I managed to compose myself. 

“T've no foes of that caliber, Edwina. Mine are more 
the hangnail sort.” 

“Perhaps you do and don’t know it.” 

Did she really think our pursuer had been after me in- 
stead of Matt? Ridiculous! But my backbone chilled. 

“How could anyone here hate me that much?” I rea- 
soned. “Apart from you two and a few people around La 
Providencia, I don’t suppose anyone here even knows I 
exist!” 

Was that a glance of entreaty Edwina shot Matt? If so, 
he didn’t respond. “It must have been a drunk,” she said 
after a moment. 

“All the same,” said Matt, “I think you ought to send a 
couple of men to scout the canyon. I think the pick-up 
stopped on the mine road to wait on us. Might still be 
there.” 

“Yes, Pll do that,” Edwina said, as if in great relief at 
a chance to solve the puzzle. She picked up a graceful pair 
of silver bells attached to a curving stem, and gave it a 
jingle. 

Sola appeared so quickly that I inevitably thought of 
ears on keyholes. 

“Madama?” she inquired, with a sullen glint at me. 

“Send your father to me. At once.” 

“He is not here, Madama.” 

“Not here!” 

“Surely La Madama remembers that he asked leave to 
visit his cousins in Tucson: He cannot be back before to- 
morrow.” 

“Of course,” said Edwina, touching her forehead with 
her hand. For a moment. her shoulders sagged. She 
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seemed old, unsure. Then she drew herself erect. “T will 
talk then with Inocencio.” 

Inocencio did not match his name. He was tough and 
short as the tree I was sheltered under by the river bed, 
his face was marked with smallpox pits, and he had a 
singular handlebar moustache, white in the middle, jet 
black on both sides. 

He materialized like a squat genie, in faded khaki shirt 
and pants, a greasy wide-brimmed felt hat held respect- 
fully over his broad chest as he bowed. 

“Madama?” 

She introduced us tersely and cut short his protestations 
of joy at my visit with a jangle of her bells. “You will 
take two men, Inocencio, and take a truck out the mine 
road. With caution, por favor! If you find a pick-up, bring 
the driver and anyone with him back to me. If you find 
nothing, go at the earliest light and look thoroughly for 
any signs. It is possible these people meant ill to Sefior 
Calhoun or my granddaughter.” 

“We will do our utmost, Madama.” He turned to me. 
“What a shame, sefiorita! Be sure that is not how most of 
us would treat such ‘a charming lady!” 

Edwina allowed him his gallantry and after a final bow, 
he was gone. 

“You've dined, you say?” Edwina had inquired into our 
appetites while we were waiting on Inocencio. “Some 
coffee? Brandy?” 

“Pd love hot chocolate if it’s simple,” I replied. 

“Simple enough,” said Edwina, as if I were, too. “Mat- 
thew, you'll join me in some good bourbon, won't you?” 

“Shot for shot,” he promised. 

The bells again produced Sola. When she heard I 
wanted chocolate, she looked my way and stifled an 
ostentatieus yawn. Edwina swung her chair around on its 
casters, and let down a hinged shelf-door in the built-in 
system of files and bookshelves behind her desk. : 

Bourbon, Scotch, glasses, a thermos decanter which 
proved to be full of water. Edwina was no elderberry wine 
tippler. She filled two glasses nearly full of bourbon, added 
a slosh of water, and handed one to Matt. 
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“I suppose you mean to be tiresome,” she accused him. 
“I might as well hear it while we’re waiting on Inocencio. 
You, Katharine, must be weary. Those damned planes 
upset one’s internal balance, I’ve always believed.” 

Had she forgotten that my father had been a pilot, or 
was she making a veiled stab at him? “I love to fly,” I said 
with an edge of temper. “But jarring over river beds in the 
dark is outside my experience.” 

The green eyes regarded me with the disenchanted ap- 
praisal of an aging empress whose only heir is half-witted. 
“Yes,” she sighed. “A pity! Of course your mother never 
belonged here. And your father was city-bred, I only met 
him once. Didn’t know a steer from a bull.” 

“Neither do I!” The day caught up with me, the journey, 
the time difference which made my internal clock two 
hours later than here, that unbelievable chase, but most of 
alll, a surge of grief for my mother and longing for the 
father I had never known, both of whom this tyrannical 
old woman was denigrating. “And I can’t think of anything 
that interests me less! Since you two have matters to dis- 
cuss, perhaps I could go to bed?” 

“You never got that tongue from Helen,” remarked my 
grandmother with a thoughtful, measuring look. “Here’s 
Sola now with your chocolate. She’ll show you your room. 
It’s the one your mother had.” 

“Thank you,” I said. I couldn’t imagine kissing that 
proud cheek, touching that stiff shoulder. “Good night.” 

“Good night, Katharine.” She poured herself a second 
man-sized drink. 

Matt shuttered one eye as I passed him. “Happy 
dreams,” he said. “And welcome home!” 

So a stranger said that. Not my grandmother. 
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Balancing the copper tray that held a majolica cup and 
pot, Sola moved gracefully ahead, switching on lights that 
glared off stark walls and cast elongated shadows in rooms 
with furniture. 

We passed through another sitting room, severe with 
adobe benches around the walls and stiff, dark chairs and 
tables; turned a corner into a large bedroom furnished 
with a great carved bed and several chests; bisected a 
study-library with a globe, many books, a desk and sev- 
eral chairs; and turned another corner into a room which 
already held my luggage. 

I loved it on sight. 

The furniture was plainly of this border country, yet it 
had a gay, fanciful touch, Rawhide chairs were painted 
white and decorated with bright flowers, trees, birds and 
animals. Rose velvet cushions softened the seats. Rush 
stools were painted rose and white. 

And the bed! Its coverlet of coarse white cotton was 
wonderfully embroidered with creatures out of legend— 
centaurs, mermaids, unicorns, dragons, all entwined with 
flowering scrolls and leaves. The headboard was fluted 
copper, rising to a scalloped point. 

The dressing table was white and gold. A long mirror 
with a patterned tin frame hung on the wall between two 
windows. On the sill of one lay a dulcimer. My mother’s? 
I never knew she played. In fact, there was an astounding 
lot I clearly hadn’t known! 
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The giant armoire was white and gold with crystal roses 
for pulls. The only rug on the tiles was a large, soft, white 
one with pastel flowers like the kind one can get from 
India. 

My mother’s room! Warmth melted a tight constriction 
around my heart. I felt like laughing in spite of a sting of 
tears in my eyes. 

“There is a bath next door,” indicated Sola with a jerk 
of her head. She set down the chocolate. “There are 
towels, soap, all you should need. Do you need help with 
unpacking tonight?” 


“Thanks, I'll do it myself.” I smiled, trying to pierce the - 


girl’s obvious antipathy. “Sorry to have kept you up so 
late.” 

“Tl be later, with La Madama troubled about that 
mysterious pick-up you say chased you.” 

She was gone without any invitation to call her if I 
needed anything, or any hint of welcome, but nothing 
could dim the sense of homecoming that overwhelmed me 
as I looked around the happy, whimsical room. 

It was as if some part of my mother, reborn in me, re- 
joiced at seeing her once-loved_ surroundings again— 
touching a droll clay shoemaker, smiling at an improbable 
pink rhinoceros, stroking the marvelous embroidery on 
the coverlet. 

Edwina must have cared deeply for my mother, whatever 
their later conflicts, to furnish her room like this. I 
frowned. Hard to think of Edwina as a mother or grand- 
mother, but tomorrow I would try. 

I opened the window and peered out through graceful 
but heavy black iron grilles into what seemed to be a 
patio. Directly across, through trees and vines, shone 
lights in what I suspected was Edwina’s office. Tomorrow 
it would be fascinating to explore the house, from almost 
300-year-old center to the latest additions. 

Tomorrow... 

Weariness struck me almost like a physically numbing 
blow. I did manage to brush my teeth and wash my face 
before I fumbled into my pajamas and snuggled among the 
blankets and pillows, 
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The wild chase by the pick-up now seemed a dream or 
vague memory of a late-late show on television in which 


black-and-white moustachioed Inocencio starred; Edwina 
—a ruthless dowager queen—Matt .. . 

The memory of his gray eyes shocked me from sleep 
for a moment. He’s real, I thought and smiled. And slept. 


I woke next morning in my mother’s bed. As she must 
have, all the days of her growing up, I gazed toward the 
light of the window, spilling through leaves that shone 
translucent or opaque green according to their thickness. 
I jumped up, nestling my toes in the thick, plushy rug, 
then ran to the window and leaned out as far as the grille 
would let me. 

However charmingly the black iron scrolled and flour- 
ished, it still made bars, a remnant of Spanish concern for 
their women’s chastity. Had my mother been so used to it 
that she never noticed, or had she ever, in this delightful 
room with its spill of sun and play of trees and vines out- 
side, felt like a prisoner? 

What nonsense! It was a happy room. My mother had 
been happy. Edwina had loved her, whatever came later. 
Anyway, there was a door to the patio! 

I unbolted it from the inside, pushed, but could not get 
it open. Perhaps it had rusted or stuck with weather and 
time. I set my shoulder to the panel and shoved. Nothing 
moved. 

“The door is locked, sefiorita.” 

I whirled at the voice. Sola stood in the other entrance, 
holding a tray. She brought it over to the table where last 
night’s chocolate things still sat, deftly exchanged a silver 
pot of steaming coffee for the blue and white majolica. 

“That door has been locked for a long time,” she added, 
straightening. 

Surely not while my mother lived here? In full light, 
Sola was even more striking, with golden honey skin, a 
rich fall of black hair. Her eyes were smoky hazel in- 
clined to green, set off compellingly by arching black eye- 
brows. 

She was by all odds one of the most beautiful women L 
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had ever seen. A ruffled green blouse tucked into a wide- 
waisted dirndl skirt of coarse black cotton with embroid- 
ered flowers twining around the hem. Her high-arched feet 
were thrust into woven leather huaraches, and she wore 
massive bracelets of silver, large triangular silver earrings, 
and at least six rings on her slender fingers. 

She served me in a way that was an insult, like a hostage 
princess who must wait upon barbarians. She did not 
serve me in her heart, this I knew, yet who could blame 
her? 

I turned from the locked door, “Is my grandmother up 
yet?” 

Sola gave me a glance of scorn, “La Madama rises 
always at six.” 

“I thought she might have been up very late.” 

“She was. But—La Madama rises at six.” 

Sure as the sun, except that apparently my grand- 
mother’s waking did not change with seasons. “Did the 
men find anything?” I asked. 

“Nothing that they brought home.” Sola moved toward 
the door. “La Madama invites you to breakfast with her 
at nine.” 

I glanced at my watch, saw that gave me half an hour. 
“Fine,” I said. “I'll be there. If I can find the way.” 

“Just follow the house around through the sala—that’s 
the large sitting room. The kitchen and dining room are on 
the other side.” 

“Thank you.” 

“De nada. That,” Sola explained quite unnecessarily, 
considering her tone, “means it’s of no importance.” 

The door shut with emphasis. When I am bewildered, 
my usual reaction is to laugh, It takes off pressure. But I 
did not feel like laughing now. I sat down in one of the 
white chairs and drank coffee heavily creamed and lightly 
sugared, relaxing as the pleasant warmth spread through 


me. 

If I stayed long, I'd have to establish boundaries with 
Sola. But for now the morning was bright, the coffee good, 
and there was the intriguing house of my mother’s youth 


_ .to explore. 
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Would Matt be at breakfast? IT uncurled from my lux- 
urious, unaccustomed languor and found a dress that was 
not much wrinkled, a tiny-striped, flare-skirted dress in 
shades from pale pink to deepest red with a perky red 
chiffon scarf for the throat. Carefully, I laid the outfit an 
my bed, and ran into the bathroom for a quick, much- 
needed shower. 

After I had towelled myself dry, I dressed quickly. I 
paused for a moment at the dressing table, frowning at My 
reflection in the long-framed mirror. It had never been for 
me to fathom the occult secrets of make-up. I looked ap- 
proximately the same whether I spent an hour or five 
minutes on my face. Wide-spaced brown eyes that my 
most poetic suitor had told me had “sherry-sparkling 
depths,” dark hair with reddish glints, a rather large but 
nice mouth—medium tall, medium weight, medium distri- 
bution of same. 

If my looks were not distinctive, they were reliable. I 
brushed my hair till the roots tingled, put on lipstick, and 
went in search of food, Edwina and Matthew Calhoun, not 
in that order. 


Crossing the sala which I could now see looked out on 
a garden enclosed by the hollow square of the house, I 
crossed the entry hall and opened the opposite door. 

What a kitchen! I loved it at once, almost as much as 
my mother’s room. Atop the long fireplace was a sort of 
brazier, where earthenware and copper and iron pots 
simmered. I smelled mouth-watering ham and fresh-baked 
bread among other tantalizing unknown aromas. 

Above the fireplace hung a row of copper pans, scoured 
to brilliance, ranging from minute to massive. In tiled 
niches were jugs, pitchers, and a multitude of bowls—some 
clay, with what looked like Indian designs, others of 
glazed pottery, some of blown glass. 

Shelves held great wooden trays and bowls, more earth- 
enware, blue glass mugs and goblets, milk-white tumblers, 
and cups and saucers. 

Mexican tiles edged the windows and covered the work 
space around a modern sink. The pantry doors hung wide 
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open to reveal a refrigerator and freezer tucked unob- 
trusively into a corner. I glimpsed bins of potatoes, onions 
and apples, and multi-colored herbs, red peppers, and’ 
garlic hung from the rafters. 

Two tall cupboards with double doors of latticework 
stood opposite the fireplace. They gleamed with silver, 
stacks of plates, saucers, mugs, pitchers, knives, forks and 
spoons, platters, trays, and bowls. There must have been 
a fortune in heavy silver pieces. 

An arch with a tiled counter reaching back from it on 
either side led into a dining area. A stone wash basin was 
inset in one counter with a silver ewer by it. 

Edwina sat at one end of a long heavy, rough-hewn 
table, upright in one of those high-backed rigid chairs. 

A thin, tall woman, with gray eyes shocking in her 
brown face, placed a bowl on the table and went past me 
as if I didn’t exist, She had an ascetic, harsh beauty still 
and moved in a liquid, flowing manner. 

“She can’t hear,” Edwina explained, “and she hardly 
ever speaks. She was deafened in—in a mining explosion.” 

Matt got up to seat me in one of those big chairs with 
frayed crimson velvet seats, and I knew within a second 
that it was as incredibly uncomfortable as it looked. 

Thanking Matt, I avoided the amused searching of his 
gaze and turned to my grandmother. 

“Good morning, Edwina,” I said dutifully. 

“And good luck with yours.” 

In the merciless light; fine wrinkles showed in her face, 
white glinted in the cropped red curls. But her jawline 
was clean and arrogant, and she was slender and high- 
bosomed in a white tucked shirt and wine corduroy 
gaucho pants. Maroon suede boots worked with gold and 
silver thread set off trim ankles. 

Edwina, I suspected, was a bit vain, and this woman- 
pride persisting in spite of isolation, age and loneliness 
stirred in me admiration and the first sense of kinship I'd 
felt for her. 

“Do you want anything you don’t see?” Edwina asked, 
waving her hand at the table. 

Ham and sausage in silver platters, a woven basket of 
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brown seed-studded bread twists brought by the silent 
woman who had vanished into the kitchen, fluffy scrambled 
eggs in a glazed brown bowl, crisp hashed potatoes, butter, 
honey, pots and jars of jellies and condiments, an urn of 
coffee, thick cream in a blue blown glass jug, amber water 
tumblers, smaller ones holding orange juice .. . 

I looked at Edwina and laughed helplessly. “What else 
could anyone want? It’s a feast!” : 

“Consider yourself the proxy recipient of the fatted 
calf your mother never came back for,” Edwina said. She 
helped herself to eggs and drenched them with a tomato 
and green pepper sauce. 

“Rat before it gets cold,” she admonished, and followed 
her own advice with such gusto and dispatch that she 
polished off two helpings of eggs and sausage, a mound 
of hashed browns and two rolls dripping with honey, 
while I was working through my first experience of huevos 
rancheros topped with ham. 

Edwina sat back, crossed one wine suede leg over the 
other, poured a third cup of coffee, black, and lit a ciga- 
rette. 

“You'll be disappointed to hear that Inocencio found 
no sign of your waylayers,” she said briskly. “I don’t 
think you need to worry. They were certainly after 
Matthew, who simply can’t pass a hornets’ nest without 
kicking it.” 

Matt raised one broad shoulder. If he had been a 
woman, people would have called his hair mahogany or 
Titian and said all kinds of extravagant things about its 
thick waviness. As it was, it kept falling over his forehead 
and he kept impatiently shoving it back. 

“If the hornets’ nest is in the middle of people’s rights, 
Edwina, it will get kicked, and no matter how the hornets 
sting, they'll move or be killed.” 

“Unionizing and stirring up trouble is not a right, 
Matthew!” 

“Earning a living wage is.” 

“My people live well!” 

Matt stared in disbelief. “My God, Edwina! Because a 
little settlement of Yaquis here at La Providencia have 
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enough frijoles and reasonable shelter, can you excuse a 
system that exploits thousands of men, women and chil- 
dren, condemns them to poverty, in order to keep growers 
prosperous?” 

Edwina made an angry dismissing wave of her hand, 
but Matt caught her wrist. 

“A union is the only thing that can make employers 
shape up. You know that as well as I do!” 

Edwina snatched her hand free. Her thin nostrils were 
flaring. “Don’t run for senator at my table, Matthew!” 

He leaned forward, very handsome and appealing in his 
earnestness. “Edwina, if you would bless the unionization 


_ of La Providencia people! It would be an example, a lever, 


influence growers, hearten workers . . .” 

“Garbage! I’m not Our Lady of Remedies! I won't play 
traitor to my friends!” 

“In the long run, you'd be helping them. They—and 
you—can’t win this war, Edwina.” 

Her lips curled in a bright, thin line. “An idea whose 
time has come?” 

“You bet.” His gray eyes were somber. “Just as slavery 
ended, so will feudal serfdom. You patrénes can give a 
little now, or hold out till you're forced and everyone 
loses.” 

She tapped and lit another cigarette. “I have nothing to 
do with what goes on outside La Providencia. But any 
person here who joins the union had better start packing 
—and you can tell them so.” 

“But most of the villagers don’t work for you, Edwina! 


’ You let them stay after the mine closed and they hire out 


to growers in the valley!” 

“I won’t get a name for harboring malcontents and 
troublemakers. My people can keep clear of unions and 
live here rent free or they can move!” 

Mait’s face flushed and he swallowed. “That’s black- 
mail, economic and emotional! Even if it weren’t for free 
rent, Yaqui families are close-knit and this has become 
home to several hundred people. They don’t want to 
move!” : 

Edwina smiled humorlessly. “Just so.” 
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Matthew got to his feet. I hadn't noticed before how tall 
he was. “Since I'm representing the farmworkers’ union, 
maybe you'd prefer another lawyer. I can recommend 
several.” 

“Don’t tower over me!” she snapped. “Damn it, my 
boy, I'll decide when I want a different attorney!” 

“Tf it comes to a clash, Edwina, you must know Ill 
take their side.” 

“Certainly. You'll need their votes to get elected some 
day, won’t you? I’m not a grower. And you can’t make 
a civil rights case out of my choosing rent-free tenants. 
I’ve a right to choose compatible company, after all. Now 
have another cup of coffee, sit down, and don’t be silly.” 

Reluctantly, Matt let Edwina pour him more coffee. 
“When Natividad uses witchcraft to keep people in line, 
then there is a legal case, I think.” 

“Witchcraft!” Edwina’s face twisted in contempt. “Who 
can help what superstitious people think?” 

“Well, you might tell Natividad to store that scalp of 
his in mothballs. It has people shook up even in Tucson.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“Tt isn’t to Yaquis, Edwina, and you damned well know 
it!” Matt turned to me. “Edwina’s right-hand man owns a 
scalp, a chone. Yaquis believe he can send it anywhere to 
listen and report back to him. They also believe it can 
close around a person’s neck and strangle him. Handy little 
gadget!” 

“Not really!” 

“So they say.” He stared at Edwina, “A man died like 
that just about a year ago, in the village.” 

Edwina sniffed. “I can’t help it if someone turns up 
strangled and it gets blamed on Natividad’s scalp! Thank 
heaven the chone is not supposed to use a knife, or he’d 
be blamed for every stabbing between here and Potam.” 

“That’s one of the old Yaqui pueblos in Sonora, Mex- 
ico,” Matt explained to me before switching back to Ed- 
wina. “Is Natividad back yet?” 

“Be hasn’t come to me.” Edwina crumbled a bit of 
roll between long, nervous fingers. 

“Jf you don’t mind, I'd like to talk with him.” 
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“Talk away,” said Edwina wickedly. “It won't get you 
anywhere.” She got to her feet. “Katharine, would you like 
to see the house? Matthew, you'll stay to lunch, won’t 
you, and go over those papers with me later this morning?” 

He nodded. “On condition that I can take Kit around 
the mine and village.” 

“If she wants you to escort her, it’s all right with me,” 
Edwina said without enthusiasm. “Katharine?” 

“J want to see everything!” I said. 

Edwina gave me a cold, green look. “Indeed? Then 
let’s start!” 

She swept out the door. Now how had I offended her? 
Matthew covered my hand lightly with his, 

“Afraid Edwina took your interest for the vulture in- 
stinct some folks show around an aging relative. Don’t let 
it worry you! She loves the place and deep down will be 
glad if you do!” He hesitated as if wondering whether to 
add his thought. “Apparently your mother hated it.” 

Hated that lovely room? The sala, the patios, the copper- 
gleaming kitchen? Then I remembered the bedroom door, 
barred from outside. 

Straightening my shoulders, I followed my grandmother. 
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Edwina’s room had a canopy bed that gleamed with heavy 
green brocade lined with gold, a deeply carved dresser and 
a tall many-compartmented chest which she explained to 
me was a vargueno, It stood on high legs and was inlaid 
with ivory. 

Violets grew in a shallow copper bowl in the window. 
On an oriental night table stood a blue and gold dark 
madonna—later I would know her as the Virgin of 
Guadaloupe, patroness of Mexico. At her feet, incon- 
gruously, lay a pearl-handled revolver. 

Above the tiled fireplace hung rifles and a collection of 
antique swords and knives. Confronting them was another 
madonna worked on red velvet, sparkling with pearls and 
gold thread. A large carved armoire spread along one wall. 
Next to it, on a raised shelf, was the strangest sight in the 
room. 

Beneath an antler hat rack holding several Stetsons, a 
row of men’s boots stretched in a neat row. Except for a 
new-looking unscuffed pair, they were all worn over 
slightly at the left heel. I counted ten pairs, most showing 
scars of brush and rocks, but several hand-stitched and 
handsomely inlaid. A rawhide pair had spurs jutting from 
them. 

Edwina said matter-of-factly, “I put Tom’s boots away 
for a while, but not seeing them made me feel worse than 
looking at them.” 

We went through several other bedrooms, most having 
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a bed and leather or wood chest but little other furniture, 
turned a corner and were in another sala, sparkling with 
whitewash, but cell-like, its only color the animal fable 
tiles edging fireplace and windows. Whitewashed adobe 
benches built against the wall were the only furnishings. 

Beyond the sala was an unused kitchen with a few jugs, 
baskets and bowls lonesome and useless on their shelves 
and niches. Rough-hewn table arid chairs occupied a cor- 
ner. Everything was clean and polished which somehow 
made the abandonment of this section more apparent. 

“My uncle’s family lived in this part of the house,” 
Edwina explained. “It hasn’t been needed for a generation, 
but I’ve kept it in repair should the last stalk of our family 
explode in full bloom and produce several new shoots.” 

I wasn’t sure which of us was the stalk, she or I, so I 
merely said that La Providencia was a fascinating house 
and it was plain that she had taken excellent care of it. 

“That’s truer than you guess,” she sniffed, turning a 
heavy knob that let us into a small dark foyer fronted by 
heavy double-doors swung on big iron hinges. The doors 
were carved with twelve apostles, once brightly painted, 
now retaining only smudges of crimson, blue and gold. 

“This is the chapel. As you'll have gathered from the 
madonnas and santos, the Velarde girl who married the 
first Thorne was most devout.” Edwina pushed open the 
doors. 

That small cube of room focused on the altar at the end, 
where a gory Christ hung on the dark wood crucifix set 
between two tall candlesticks. The altar cloth was red 
velvet, richly embroidered in fruit and flowers. 

Saints stood on pedestals along the walls, their finery 
contrasting with the bare wooden benches marching down 
the center. Little silver figures were pinned to different - 
saints—sheep, cattle, a hand, a leg. 

“Those are milagros,” explained Edwina. “When a 
mountain lion is killing sheep or someone has an arthritic 
hand or other ailment, the proper saint is selected and a 
milagro attached to obtain intercession.” 

I could not imagine Edwina asking help, even of a 
saint, and concluded that the little figures dated from 
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Jong ago. “What are the pictures about?” I asked, going 
* closer to one of the painted plaques that hung here and 
there about the wall. © 

“They're retablos. Each shows how someone of La 
Providencia miraculously escaped death.” 

“A lot of them have to do with getting out of mine 
disasters,” I remarked, and then bit my tongue, remem- 
bering that her husband had not escaped one such dis- 
aster. 

“Naturally.” Edwina ignored my slip. “But there’s my 
great-aunt recovering from the birth of twins after the 
doctor had given her up. And there’s your great-great- 
gtandfather surviving an ambush. Quite a few escapes 
from mean cattle and bad horses. I guess we’ve been a 
lucky clan.” 

I walked over to study the most artistically done of the 
miracles, An Indian woman lay face down drinking from 
a water seep, while a coyote stood in the background. A 
baby lay on the ground beside her. He had a brown skin, 
but startling turquoise eyes. 

“Who was she?” I asked. 

“She is Raquel, the cook.” Edwina’s voice sounded 
pinched and queer, “That is her son, Natividad. She es- 
caped the Mexican slaughter of Yaquis, but was dying of 
thirst when she found a drip dug out by a coyote, My hus- 
band found her there. He brought her home.” Edwina 
turned to a door at the side. “Soon after, other Yaquis 
came to work in the mine. But Raquel—she was the first.” 

I would have taken Raquel and my grandmother to be 
near the same age, And Sola was Raquel’s granddaughter. 
Had the mingling of their lives been fortunate? From Ed- 
wina’s tone, I couldn’t think so. 

We stepped into a narrow-roofed gallery that ran around 
the hollow square of rooms. A mossy fountain stood in 
the center of a square of grass and flowers. “You can 
walk along here and enter any room from outside,” Ed- 
wina told me. “La Providencia is built around two patios. 
This one isn’t used—hasn’t been since my uncle’s side 
died out.” 

“One can’t reach the patio from my room,” I said. “It 
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a Ag be bolted on the outside. Would it be possible to 
it ? 

“Natividad will see to it. I daresay he bolted the out- 
side door to be sure Sola didn’t slip out nights,” 

“But why? Did—” Sola’s resentful face rose before me 
and I said in sudden comprehension, “Was Sola using my 
mother’s room?” 

“It was convenient,” Edwina said, sounding a bit 
guilty. “I liked someone in the house at night who could 
hear. Raquel has a room by the sala, but she’s stone deaf.” 

“I wish you hadn’t moved Sola for me,” I protested. 

That was true enough, though it made me obscurely 
angry to know that out of all the empty bedrooms in the 
big house, Sola had taken over my mother’s. Natural 
enough for a girl to admire and want the lovely chamber, 
but I still didn’t like it. 

Why? It seemed fairly obvious that Edwina, lacking 
relatives, had to some degree spoiled Sola, treated her 
like a daughter. If Sola had comforted the old woman, 
brightened her life, wasn’t it just that she enjoy whatever 
favors Edwina granted? 

Yet I was absolutely sure that Sola had cajoled and 
pestered to get that room. And I simply did not relish the 
thought of anyone else using my mother’s things, sleeping 
in her bed. 

“Whatever else you are, you’re my daughter’s daughter,” 
said Edwina shortly. “It would not be right to put you 
anywhere else, I knew it was a mistake to let Sola use 
that room, but she coaxed . . .” : 

Cutting off her words with a snap of the jaw, Edwina 
led the way to the corner, where we crossed through one 
of the empty bedrooms and came out in an identical roofed 
gallery in the patio surrounded by the lived-in quarters. 

Fountains in each corner of the enclosure poured crys- 
talline water from their mouths to splash into stone 
troughs below—a heavy stone lion, a rearing horse, a 
comic goat and a wolf, Stone benches and tables stood 
along the porches, but the middle of the patio was full of 
trees, from a huge oak towering high above the walls to 
what were scarcely more than shrubs. 
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“This is the family tree patio,” Edwina said. “When- 
ever a child was born, a tree was planted for it. The oak 
was already here when the house was built. It’s Don 
Antonio Velarde’s. The peach planted for his wife on the 
day of their wedding is long since dead, of course.” I 
looked at the miniature grove—oak, cottonwood, aspen, 
cedar, and smaller ones I could not name in their winter 
nakedness, : though the glossy-leaved citrus were unmis- 
takable. 

“The fruit trees are for daughters,”’ Edwina explained. 
“Most are lemon, lime or orange.” She crossed to a grace- 
fully shaped small tree. “This pomegranate I planted for 
your mother. It bears delicious fruit.” 

“But why are some of the trees so small? I should think 
it would hurt a child’s feelings to be represented by 
something so little up against the oaks and cottonwoods.” 

“Those are for children who died before baptism,” 
Edwina said. “Acacia, ebony and jojaba, mostly.” 

She stood with her carved hawk’s face lowered to her 
hand on the branch of the reddish-limbed pomegranate. 

Did I have a tree? At news of my birth, had someone 
picked a plum, peach, apricot, orange, lemon, or pome- 
granate and set it up among the other trees? 

That I should have a name tree here close to my 
mother’s and those of this family I had not known about a 
month ago seemed terribly important, so important that 
my voice stuck furrily in my throat in spite of my effort to 
make it casual. 

“Do I have a tree, Edwina?” 

Startled, she glanced up, green-black eyes stabbing into 
me in an aggressive seeking that probed, found nothing it 
recognized, withdrew in frustrated wariness. 

“Your mother had gone away. You might as well know 
it, we quarreled! And I did not expect ever to lay eyes on 
you.” 

There was no tree. Real, physical pain shot through my 
heart, though my mind quickly retorted that it was nothing 
to me, it did not matter. 

But it did. I blinked back tears. From a half-remem- 
bered Bible story, I silently voiced the stricken cry of dis- 
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inherited Esau pleading with his blind, aged father: 
“Bless me! Even me, also, oh my father!” 

Yet one could not say such things to tough, enduring ~ 
Edwina, who had ignored my existence until now, who 
did not want me to call her grandmother. 

Partly to hide my face till she couldn’t read my feelings, 
I wandered over to the door of my room, the room that 
had been my mother’s. It was chained and padlocked with 
heavy steel that was rusted till the parts seemed welded 
together by disuse and age. 

Surely Sola’s father hadn’t been locking her in that 
long! I glanced at Edwina. She was watching me, hand 
half to her mouth, alarm—or was it guilt—in her eyes. 

“The lock is badly rusted,” I said. 

“Yes. Inocencio must have used an old one.” She 
smoothed her flaring trousers nervously. “I'll have it taken 
off today so that you can use the patio when you like.” 
She turned abruptly: “I have some figures to prepare for 
Matthew. Perhaps while he’s waiting for them he could take 
you around the mine and village.” Her laughter had a 
brittle edge. “La Providencia has always had a perverse 
attraction for that young man. His principles reject the 
feudal quality, but his soul hankers for it all the same.” 
She bent those piercing eyes on me, her momentary dis- 
comfiture as forgotten as if it had not been. “How do you 
feel about the place?” 

I was entranced by the house, charmed by my mother’s 
girlhood room, fascinated by the chapel and half-bare un- 
used rooms of the uncle’s wing, grieved, outraged almost, 
that no tree had been planted for me in the family grove. 

“It’s too soon to tell,” I answered with a polite masking 
smile. 1 meant that it was too soon to tell her my thoughts 

. or feelings; I could not trust the use to which she might 
put them. 

I think she guessed my reservations. “Then,” she said 
with a wry smile, “perhaps you will let me hear your con- 
clusions as you draw them.” 

I nodded and stood back to let her enter the sala. 





The space between the front of the house and the sur- 
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rounding high wall was shady with trees, several giant 
eucalyptus, citrus trees with sparkling green, glossy leaves 
lanterned with oranges and bright lemons, In the center of 
a cobbled walkway stood a sun dial of white, ivory and 
bronze. Fountains splashed in moss-grown stone troughs 
and birds chatted from the trees—doves, a flash of cardi- 
nals, wrens, the crested black birds I would know as a 
phainopeplas, and strutting, fezzed quail which made me 
laugh with pleasure. 

“Wait till you see a roadrunner,” Matt said at my elbow. 
“They’re preposterous, fascinating creatures.” 

“Like my grandmother?” I blurted, then swore at my 
lack of finesse. He was her lawyer, after all! 

“T'll leave you to decide,” he said coolly. “You didn’t 
expect a sweet little lady in a Whistler’s mother cap, did 
you?” 

“I didn’t know what to expect, but whatever it was, I 
didn’t anticipate Edwina!” 

“How could you?” asked Matt, sobering. “She’s a 
buccaneer, the pride of conquistadores on one side, the 
thrust of Yankee trappers on the other. While you were 
properly brought up to say ‘please,’ ‘thank you,’ and 
‘pardon me.’” 

“Edwina is my grandmother. We do have common 
blood, But my mother was nothing like her, that’s certain!” 

“Perhaps that’s why she went away and stayed. Must 
have been ultimate humiliation to Edwina, to have her 
only child wind up in the cloistered walks of academia.” 

“I wonder why mother never mentioned any of this.” I 
indicated the grounds with a sweep of my hand. “I wonder 
why she never spoke of Edwina, even with loathing. Ex- 
cept for pictures of my father, she might as well not have 
had a life before I can remember.” 

“Was she happy?” 

I pondered. Had she been? 

The image of her as it flashed before me in a dozen 
variations was that of a serene woman, interested in her 
students and studies and what I was doing, often smiling, 
sometimes quizzical or grave. I could not remember see- 
ing in her flashes of joy such as I had felt at seeing the 
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plumed quail a moment ago. But perhaps wild extremes 
of delight and sorrow belonged to younger people? 

No. That wasn’t it. I could picture Edwina in any 
depth of feeling, 

The tranquility around my mother was her own, 
whether natural or developed. 

“She was—content, I think.” 

It was still achingly painful to realize that she would no 
longer look up from her desk as I entered the room, con- 
sole with me over setbacks, or exult at triumphs. How had 
she been with Edwina? I could not, simply could not, 
imagine them together. 

“Content,” repeated Matt. “A strange fate for Edwina’s 
child.” 

I tried to put into words an impression I had always 
had. “She loved my father very much. When he died, she 
managed to go on with her work and raising me, but the 
private, personal woman part of her—I think no man ever 
came near her again. It was as if. . .” I cast around for 
an example. “She had paid all of her will—vitality— 
whatever you call it, to have my father, and though it 
wasn’t for long, she called the bargain good.” 

“Then I would call her happy,” Matt said surprisingly. 

Astounded, I couldn’t keep from saying, “You scarcely 
seem one to rate love . . .” Even the word, against his 
acerbic smile, seemed ridiculous! But I went on doggedly, 
“that high!” 

“Not love,” he shrugged, opening the huge, timbered 
gate. “But to have, even briefly, the heart’s desire! That’s 
to be happy, and happy, remembering. Question an- 
swered. Your mother was happy. Now step outside and 
let me show you the kingdom!” 

The moments that followed were moments when clarity 
of vision and self fuse, when one perceives with both eye 
and spirit. 

I had never stared from this cliff to a jumbled wall of 
rocks about two miles away, or gazed at the spill of clay 
houses in the small valley, or the mounds of earth and rock 
at the other end of the basin that must be the mine. I had 
never seen a sky so fiercely blue with such a beat of sun, 
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or the dry river bed fringed by cottonwoods, or sheep and 
cattle and horses so far away they seemed to be toys. 

Yet something in me recognized all this. I did not know 
the names of the trees and cactus and thorny bushes, yet I 
knew them, as if remembering from a dream. Then the 
crystal instant of merged past, present and future faded 
into the muddier water of normal vision and wonder re- 
turned. 

“Tt is a kingdom,” I said. 

“Tt may be yours one day.” 

I didn’t answer. Obviously Edwina’s only reason for 
calling me here was to evaluate my worthiness as the last 
of her family. But she looked healthy, indestructible, and 
not faintly minded to share her reign with anyone, 

So be it. And so be whatever she did with her estate, 
whether she left it to Sola or willed it to a foundation for 
spavined horses. 

I would not let what people once quaintly called expec- 
tations alter the way I behaved with her or influence my 
thinking. Waiting for someone to die in order to claim 
their belongings had always seemed repellent to me, a vul- 
ture’s posture that kept the eye so fixed on carrion that it 
couldn’t Jook for life. 

But La Providencia was beautiful. And a secret singing 
in my veins rejoiced at coming back. 

“Well?” inquired Matt. “Does the prospect of being 
La Madama thrill you?” 

“It’s a prospect I mustn’t entertain except in the most 
theoretical way.” 

“God, how demure!” 

I didn’t rise to that. Matt spread his hands. “No offense. 
It’s just that the right owner here could save everyone a lot 
of trouble. But 1 guess Edwina isn’t the sort to retire 
early, even if she does make you heir presumptive. Shall 
we go in the jeep or are you up to a long hike?” 

“Let’s hike!” I said, and started down the winding road 
that descended the side of the cliff. 


The mine was a great scar in the mountain, with its 
mouth stopped by rickety wood scaffolds, chutes, and 
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other junked ‘equipment. “E] Matadero produced copper 
and silver both,” Matt said. “One of the richest mines and 
one of the earliest. Edwina closed it after Tom’s death 
twenty years ago. The Yaquis who had worked it stayed 
on, but took seasonal jobs with several big growers on the 
other side of the mountain. They use the old mining road 
to go out, which links up with the farm road you and I got 
chased off.” 

We rested for a bit on a boulder before starting toward 
the village. It was a brilliant day with just enough bite in 
the air to make one glad of the sun. We followed the 
yellow clay wash of the river bed. A yellow-gray dog-like 
animal faded into the high yellow grass. 

“A coyote,” Matt told me. “Maybe he’s been to his 
great-great-great granddaddy’s spring.” 

“The one where Raquel was found?” 

“Yes. It’s just outside the valley, not far from the mine 
road.” 

I shielded my eyes with my hands and looked all around, 
from the cratered mine to the white walls of La Providen- 
cia above on the cliff. 

“This place can’t look much different than it did a 
century ago.” 

“I don’t suppose it does, except when a car or truck 
appears. But times have changed, Kit, even if Edwina tries 
to force them back. She can’t keep the workers from organ- 
izing much longer, even with Natividad’s reputation for 
witchcraft.” 

“People really believe he can send that scalp around to 
eavesdrop and strangle?” 

Matt raised an eyebrow. “A Mexican saying translates 
thus: ‘When the owl hoots, the Indian dies; this may not 
be so, but it happens.’ Likewise with witchcraft.” 

“You don’t believe it!” 

“J know a few men have died believing they were 
witched by Natividad. I think fear can kill—know it can, 
in fact. So it’s no wonder Natividad is powerful. It’s not 
hard to hire a murderer if murder is needed to reinforce 
faith.” 
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“You don’t think Edwina supports Natividad in his 
terrorism?” 

“No, but she won’t stop him, either. She just wants 
calm and the way things were forty years past.” 

reed [con't undesstend why Nativilad shuld side with 
the growers!” 

“He hates unions, any form of organization that men- 
aces the old ways. He doesn’t want outsiders having any- 
thing to do with the life of the village and he wants to con- 
trol this valley.” Matt gave me a direct, somber look. 
“Maybe I shouldn’t say this, but try to keep it in mind 
without letting it upset you. If you don’t suit Edwina, 
there’s every chance Natividad will inherit.” 

For a moment I didn’t take it in. Sola, maybe, or 
Raquel. “But why Natividad?” I asked, 

Matt put out a quick, strong hand to keep me from 

ing into a cactus with millions of furry shafts, “You’d 
have to know eventually. Natividad is your half-uncle. 
He’s the illegitimate son of your grandfather and Raquel.” 
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That made Sola a cousin. My first thought about this sud- 
den acquisition of more relatives was that I wished that 
Sola and I might be friends. My second was to marvel at 
Edwina. 

“Does my grandmother know?” I demanded. 

“She certainly does. I gather that when it proved that 
Edwina could have no more children, old Tom thought of 
divorce and marriage to Raquel to legitimize Natividad. 
But Tom died before anything came of that.” 

I thought of the row of boots in Edwina’s bedroom. 
She had loved her cousin-husband. Had she hated him, 
too? “How did he die?” I asked from curiosity. 

“He was back in the mine when there was an explosion. 
They were never able to recover the corpse.” 

I looked back at the ugly hole in the mountain’s body, 
and shuddered. “So he’s still there!” 

Matt shrugged. “It’s not much different from a tomb.” 

We were nearing the village, nestled by a stand of cot- 
tonwoods where the river surfaced, Small irrigated plots 
surrounded the village, and there were fruit trees shading 
the open porch or ramada attached to each of the low, 
whitewashed adobe houses. 

At one end of the village gleamed a small whitewashed 
church with a turreted bell tower on either side and a 
cross above the wide entrance, Behind it was a graveyard, 
dotted with white plaster saints and madonnas and gay 
plastic flowers, ribbons and other adornments. 
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Across from the church was a long ramada with a par- 
tially enclosed shed at one end which housed, of all things, 
a number of washing machines. Clotheslines spread out in 
rows behind this, screened by oleanders and olive trees. 

A score of brown-skinned women, from girls to old 

grandmothers, were taking clothes in or out, hanging, or 
folding or placing them in reed baskets, while children 
played and shouted about the ramada and down the broad 
street. . 
“Edwina put in the laundry,” Matt said. “And she sup- 
plies whitewash to keep everything bright and clean. She 
also bought the playground equipment in the middle of 
the village.” 

More children played here, on swings, seesaws, a merry- 
go-round, climbing platforms. For the first time, I felt some 
liking for my ferocious grandmother. “Where do the 
older children go to school?” 

“A bus picks them up just outside the valley. Someone 
from here takes them that far in a truck There’s a con- 
solidated school about ten miles away.” 

“It must seem strange to them to leave the village. 
When you're here, it seems there’s no world outside.” 

“The strangest thing is entering school where only 
English is used for teaching. Many of thése kids speak 
only Yaqui, though most know some Spanish.” 

“Then how do they learn?” 

“Often they don’t. School’s a strange place to begin. 
They can’t understand the language and are made to feel 
their own is no good. They struggle along, but many drop 
out as soon as they can. Lately there’s been some effort at 
bilingual education and Head Start has done some good, 
but there’s a long way to go before Yaquis or Spanish- 
speaking kids enter school on anything like an equal basis. 
And until they can get better jobs, they'll be cheap labor.” 

“Language is the main problem in school adjustment?” 

“It’s a crippling one for these youngsters. They aren’t 
yanked out of school to follow the crops like children of 
migrant workers are, but older ones often stay out of 
school to earn extra money for the family. Again, you 
have to understand that this village has incomparably 
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better conditions than most because the Thornes have 
been conscientious.” ; 

“Maybe I could have a little kindergarten for children 
too young for regular school,” I ventured. “Play games, 
have songs, art—make it fun.” 

“Do-gooding while you’re working on your thesis?” 
half-jeered Matt. - 

I flushed. “Why shouldn’t I be useful?” 

“Why not indeed? Of course Natividad may send his 
scalp after you .. .” 

“Rubbish!” 

Matt grinned. “Well, it so happens there’s a kind of 
school already going. If you're really interested, I'll intro- 
duce you to the friend who runs it.” g 

“Wonderful!” I said. 

“Let’s hope so.” Matt looked around as if hunting for 
someone. A little boy with black hair and eyes edged up 
to us. I smiled at him, but he ran off like a fawn. Matt 
turned to a thick-walled house with flower baskets hanging 
from pegs in the walls and assorted dogs slumbering in 
the shade of the ramada, “Let’s see if Natividad’s home.” 

My half-uncle? Kin, yet not kin, Yaqui, witch? He 
could have little love for me, child of a long-vanished 
half-sister, appearing out of nowhere to endanger his claim 
to La Providencia. I wished futilely that we could have 
met before I knew about our relationship. 

Matt knocked on the door, called out, “Natividad?” 

“You want something?” came a voice from behind us. 

I jumped and whirled. Matt came about more slowly, 
put out his hand to the tall, thin man with eyes as yellow 
as the clay of the river bed. A hawk rode on a leather 
patch on his shoulder. 

I could not guess the man’s age. His black hair was 
long and he wore a red headcloth, khaki work clothes, 
fringed suede boots and a belt of snakeskin. A thong 
around his neck held a small leather pouch. 

He was strange to me as someone from Mars, yet he 
was my uncle. Matt introduced us. I offered my hand and 
knew from his grip that here was a man immensely strong. 
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“These slim, steel fingers could choke a person if the chone 
couldn't. : 


I looked into those tawny lion’s eyes, as remote as the 
hawk’s, and actually could not speak for a moment, He 
knew things, ancient hidden secrets that I never would. 
He belonged here. ‘ 

I did not, in spite of the yearning memories of my 
blood. And he had been wronged by the man who fathered 
him, my white grandfather through whom we were bonded. 

“You—you must have known my mother,” I stam- 
mered. 

“Yes. She did not like it here. She went away long 
ago.” 

The flat words said that I would not like it, either, that 
I would leave. I was sure he hoped so. : 

“Did you have a good trip to Tucson?” Matt asked him 
casually. 

Natividad spat neatly, just missing Matt’s shoe. “The 
people, they are fools! They say the union will feed them 
if they go on strike. I said, ‘If you are on strike a year, 
who will feed you? This so magnificent union?’ And they 
answered that if everyone struck, the growers would have 
to yield. They said if those of La Providencia break strikes 
there will be breaking heads.” The ochre eyes burned into 
Matt. “Tt is you who have them talking this way!” 

Matt shook his head and the sunlight made his hair 
flame. “You mistake me there, Natividad, I give legal ad- 
vice and defend strikers in court. I bring pressure on our 
beloved state legislature not to pass laws that make farm 
unions all but impossible. But I have never suggested 
breaking heads. People are stupid enough without that.” 

“You call me stupid?” 

“You aren’t looking very far ahead,” Matt said pa- 
tiently. “Look, Natividad! If you organized the village, 
you'd be the leader in what is bound to come. You'd 
have respect from all the workers. You have a chance to 
help your people. Why don’t you take it?” 

“There will be no unions here. La Madama has said it: 
if a man joins the union, he leaves La Providencia.” 

Matt’s jaw clamped tight. “I have told Mrs. Thorne that 
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if she evicts anyone for that cause, she'll face suit for in- 
terfering with civil liberties.” 

Natividad hooted derisively. “You, her lawyer, will 
bring this suit?” 
“J will bring this suit.” 


“Then you had better walk with care. Those of no 
loyalty can expect none.” 

“J have loyalties higher than mine to Mrs. Thorne. She 
knows this.” 

Natividad’s only answer was a crooked smile. 

Matt said lightly, “Next time you have someone chase 
me, you'd better explain to them that the mine road isn’t 
the only way into La Providencia.” 

“You make jokes.” Natividad ruffled the breast of his 
hawk. “I catch what I chase.” 

“Oh, I know you weren’t in the pick-up. You’d have 
followed down the river bed. But strangers—say from 
Tucson—wouldn’t know about that. They'd wait for me 
to come back on the mine road, wouldn’t they?” 

“You talk dreams.” 

“The rifle I carry in my jeep is real.” 

“So are other guns.” 

Matt spread his hands. “Guns won't get us anywhere. 
If you and I die, the problems will go on. I wish you'd 
try to settle them before people who ought to act together 
start hurting each other.” 

“The union may help people a little while. Then it will 
be a worse boss than all the old patrénes. We will not 
have it!” 

“Some of La Providencia wish to join.” 

“You mean Inocencio!” 

“And others.” 

Natividad’s long fingers strayed to the pouch at his neck. 
“Let them try.” The smile flickered across his face again. 

“At the Easter ceremony, Natividad, I have heard you 
are a Chapayeka with the Fariseos.” 

“That is true.” 

“You should be Judas.” 

Matt turned on his heel. Natividad’s eyes were molten, 
but he did not move, except to stroke his hawk, 
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“What was that all about?” I demanded, catching up 
with Matt. 

“During Lent, this village like those in Old and New 
Pascua, hold elaborate ceremonies commemorating Christ’s 
passion. Practically everybody is under vow to either 
Jesus or Mary to play a part in the ritual. Natividad was 
very sick as a young man, Some say he made a manda, or 
promise, to Jesus to be a Chapayeka, a masked pharisee. 
Others say he made a manda to the devil and became a 
witch. Take your pick.” 

So much totally strange here, as exotic to one of my 
New York breeding as the rites of Trobianders. : 

“Inocencio is the one who went to look for the pick-up 
last night,” I sorted out. 

“Yes. He’s a deer singer in the Easter ceremonies. His 
cousin, Cruz, who left last year, is the deer dancer, Few 
Arizona Yaquis can do the dance properly. Usually deer 
dancers come up from the old Yaqui pueblos in Sonora 
to visit relatives and help in the ceremonies, But Cruz can 
dance with the best.” 

“These ceremonies I’ve got to see!” 

“You can see them, but leave your tape recorder and 
camera at home.” Matt was knocking on another door. I 
heard thin, gentle music. “This is Inocencio’s house. His 
wife has the pre-school.” 

A young woman with a baby on her hip answered the 
door. She stared at me in surprise from behind gold- 
rimmed spectacles, but she smiled to see Matt. Switching 
the dark-eyed chubby baby to the other slim hip, she in- 
vited us in. Matt introduced us. The girl was Camilda Soto, 
Inocencio’s wife. She had lovely smooth brown skin and 
very white, even teeth. ; 

Women’s voices came from the back of the house. A 
small girl with a pointed, diminutive face ran in to grasp 
her mother’s jeans-clad leg. A cinnamon-colored dog 
strolled up to sniff at me and Matt, wafting his feathery 
tail back and forth in lazy welcome. 

Inocencio, a flute in his hand and a small boy perched 
on his shoulder, came out of the back. “Matt!” he said 
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~ and stuck the flute in his pocket, putting out his hand. 
“Sorry I couldn’t catch those men who chased you last 
night. Did you rest well, Miss Moore?” 

I smiled and nodded. We shook hands and Camilda 
shooed us into chairs and vanished while Inocencio took 

_ the spraddled sofa. The boy who had ridden on his father’s 
shoulder sat down on the linoleum floor and worked in- 
tently at a skyscraper of blocks. The little girl abducted 
her father’s flute and retired with it into a corner where 
she coaxed out faint, birdlike trills. 

Camilda brought steaming coffee. Two other women 
handed cups around, They were Inocencio’s Aunt Chepa 
and Camilda’s grandmother, whom they all affectionately 
called Mama Grande. 

Both women were widowed and lived in Inocencio’s . 
household. They smiled at me. Chepa, who had a sweet, 
worn face and sad eyes, murmured in Yaqui, which Ino- 
cencio translated to mean how nice it was for La Madama 
to have her granddaughter home at last. Mama Grande 
laughed and nodded. 

I thanked them and said their valley was most beautiful. 
No point in telling them that La Madama must be acutely 
disappointed in her only descendant and that the descen- 
dant viewed her redoubtable forbear with grudging respect 
and spontaneous disapproval. 

“Kit would like to help with the nursery school,” Matt 
told Camilda. “Can you use her?” 

Camilda’s strongly-arched eyebrows rose above the gold 
frames. She studied me a moment. “Come visit first,” she 
said. “Then if you’ want to help, you will be welcome.” 
She put her hand on Chepa’s. “Aunt Chepa works with 
me. She has given her house for the nursery.” 

“It is more than a nursery,” Inocencio added. “Two 
nights a week there are English classes, and one night a 
week the maestro mayor tells of Yaqui history and culture. 
He was born in Potam, one of the eight pueblos, and he 
knows how we lived in Sonora long before Spaniards came, 
how we fought the Mexicans, and how we came here.” 

“After Easter—if we remain in the valley—we will 
have sewing classes, too,” said Camilda. 
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TInocencio turned to Matt. “Does La Madama still say 
we must not join the Union?” 

Matt nodded. “I’m afraid she does.” 

Inocencio frowned, fretted at his parti-colored mous- 
tache. “We love our homes,” he said at last. “No one 
wishes to seem ungrateful to La Madama. But cannot she 
understand that we must join with our brothers?” 

“She is old, Inocencio, She fears change. And she leaves 
it to Natividad.” 

At mention of his name, Camilda’s smooth face twisted. 
Chepa burst into a flood of imprecations and tears so that 
Mama Grande coaxed her from the room. 

“Natividad witched my uncle to death,” Inocencio ex- 
plained. “He sent the chone and each night it choked my 
uncle a little more till on the fifth night he died.” 

My own scalp prickled. The chone again! 

“Why would Natividad do that?” I asked, and re- 
membered with an eerie feeling that he was my uncle, just 
as the dead man was Inocencio’s. 

“My Uncle Ramén had been a coyote captain in 
Sonora,” explained Inocencio. “He had much influence 
and spoke for the union. He made fun of Natividad, 
mocked him at all the fiestas.” 

“Witches cannot bear to be laughed at,” put in Camilda. 
“It hurts their power, So the chone killed Ramén, one 
year ago.” 

“We are holding his cumpleafio in a few days,” said 
Inocencio, “Aunt Chepa wants it very grand. The doctor 
La Madama called for my uncle said it was pneumonia. 
But why does a man choke only at night?” 

Even if his influence was rooted in superstition, Na- 
tividad was clearly the evil spirit of the place. Why did 
Edwina let her husband’s illegitimate son virtually rule 
the ranch? She was not a meek, clinging woman, unable 
to make and enforce decisions. And however wilfully 
blind, she could not completely evade knowledge of how 
Natividad, through terror, kept a stranglehold on the 
village. 

In spite of my not very high opinion of Edwina’s sym- 
pathies, I could not believe that she would sanction that 
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kind of coercion. She might make people move; she 
wouldn’t threaten them with magical strangling. 

tt spread his hands. “So what will you do about the 
union, Inocencio?” 

“Most of us will join.” His jaw hardened, though there 
was pain in his eyes as he looked at his little son, busily 
happy with his blocks. “And we will not leave La Provi- 
dencia unless we are driven out. You remember my cousin, 

. Cruz Vela, Ramén’s son?” 

“Of course I do. Has he come back?” 

“He has been in California since his father died, work- 
ing with Chavez for the laborers. But he is our deer dancer. 
He should come back for the Easter ceremonies.” Ino- 
cencio clasped one strong brown hand over the other and 
gave a tight smile. “When he speaks for the union, those 
who remember his father will join.” 

If he had such influence, why had Cruz left, why hadn’t 
he stayed to avenge his father? 

Matt read my thoughts. “Cruz was promised to help 
Chavez,” he explained. “It was Ramén’s dying wish that 
he go, But La Causa prospers at last in California. Now 
Cruz can help here.” 

He faced Inocencio and a current of trust ran visibly 
between the two men. “In the crunch only you can win 
this battle. I'll see what sort of case I can construct on 
civil rights interference if Edwina sticks by her threat of 
eviction. Maybe, when the chips are down, she won't.” 

“T'll talk to her,” I vowed feelingly. “Not that it will do 
much good. What is a cumpleafio?” 

They explained that it was a service held in honor of a 
person on the first anniversary of his death, Ramén’s 
cumpleafio would be a great one with feasting, music, fire- 
works and dancers, Chepa had saved all her money for it, 
resolved that her husband should have a celebration that . 
would be remembered for years. 

“You must come,” Camilda said. “And you, of course, 
Matt!” ‘ 

“T’ll be there,” Matt promised. “Do you expect Cruz?” 

“He has a last job for Chavez,” said Inocencio. “He 
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will come when it is done, but does not think he can be at 
the cumpleaio.” 


“When may I visit the school?” I asked. 

“Monday?” suggested Camilda. This was Saturday. “It 
is the last house on the way to La Madama’s. School 
stops at noon.” 

“How long has it been going?” 

Camilda pondered. “We began last fall after the weather 
cooled and when my baby was old enough to leave with 
Mama Grande.” She went on to tell why she was willing 
to add such a school to her other work. 

“I remember how hard it was to go to first grade and 
know only a few words of English,” she said with a wry 
quirk of her mouth. “The teacher would not let us go to 
the bathroom unless we asked in English, I would be so 
embarrassed I couldn’t remember the words even after I 
learned them. It was awful!” 

“I had a teacher who made us put a penny in a bank 
every time we said a Yaqui or Spanish word,” said Ino- 
cencio. “At the end of the year there was an ice cream 
party with all the pennies. The Anglo kids, who all seemed 
Tich to us, thought it was a good joke for the poor dumb 
Indians to buy their ice cream.” He rubbed his head as 
if it ached at the memory. “When you think about it, the 
teacher was no smarter than we were; she knew only one 
» language, just as we did!” 

“But ours was the wrong one,” Camilda joked, then 
sobered. “We use Yaqui, Spanish and English in our home, 
but Yaqui is the language I comfort our children in. It is 
the mother tongue, the language that we were suckled on.” 

“Well, the children can teach me Spanish and Yaqui,” I 
said, “and I'll be so slow they’ll feel like whizzes in com- 
parison!” 

Matt said thoughtfully, “After the Easter ceremonies 
start, people will be concentrating on them for the six 
weeks of Lent. Are you going to have an organizational 
meeting for the union first?” 

“It depends on when Cruz comes,” said Inocencio. “We 
will wait for him.” 

“Kit wants to see the ceremonies,” Matt remarked. “I 
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suppose everyone is getting their regalia ready.” 

Inocencio nodded. “In a few more years we will have a 
new matachine in our family, eh, Rudi?” 

The young architect cast us a half-glance from slanting 
dark eyes and said proudly, “Yes, papa.” 

“Matachines are soldiers of Mary,” Matt told me. “ 
dren as young as eight can join by helping guard the ats 
figures and stay on vigil all night before the altar.” 

“T won't go to sleep!” Rudi promised. 

The girl with the flute giggled. “Yes, yes, you will! 
Bcapytead Rudi! Always going to sleep on the floor, never 
getting up mornings till I make you! You'll go to sleep!” 

“T won't!” Rudi glared at his sister. “I’m glad I'm going 
to be a matachine! That’s much better than being an angel 
like you!” 

“I'll have a crown of flowers and a switch to guard 
Sefior Jesucristo and his Mother!” cried the girl. 

“Well,” said Camilda thoughtfully, “perhaps the holy 
people will not want quarrelsomé children near them. 
Perhaps we should look for children who do not fuss . 

“We are good!” cried Rudi, jumping up. ; 

“We do not quarrel!” added the girl, swishing her long 
ponytail in solemn earnest. 

“I'm glad of that,” said Camilda, twinkling and en- 
folding both in her arms. 

We shook hands and left. Matt pointed out the school at 
the edge of the village. 

As we started up the road toward the shining white 
walls of the great house, I froze. Natividad stood in the 
clearing. by the church. He was watching us and one hand 
moved on the pouch at his throat while the other stroked 
his hawk. 

“Keep moving,” ordered Matt, putting a hand under my 
elbow and floating me along. “Don’t let him think he 
worries you!” 

“But he does! Those yellow eyes and that hawk, and 
whatever he has in that leather pouch!” 

“The hawk is the most endearing thing about the guy. 
He found it where it had fallen from the nest and raised it, 
I do believe he loves the bird.” 
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“Has he trained it to peck out his enemies’ eyes?” 

Matt gave me a worried look. “Cool it, honey! I'll admit 
I took you to Inocencio with a hope of lining you up on 
our side, but if you get emotional you'll blow the whole 
game!” 

I ran a hand across my forehead. “All right. I'll try to 
be sweet as the dove and sly as the serpent, or whatever 
the apostle urged Christians to be!” 

“Doves are martial birds,” laughed Matt. “Also ex- 
tremely amorous!” 

“Really?” I wrinkled my nose at him and pulled free of 
his steadying hand. When I sent a half-glance over my 
shoulder, Natividad still watched us, And, however bravely 
I marched up the hill, I was scared... 
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Matt said he had to talk with Edwina before lunch. 
“Which is at one sharp,” he warned with a grin. “So you'd 
better go brush your hair or whatever women do after a 
walk in the wind.” 

“Il be there if I don’t lose my way,” I said. 

“You can’t get lost in this house provided you just 
keep going!” Matt raised his hand. “See you in half an 
hour.” 

I nodded and started through the maze of rooms. It 
would be much simpler once the lock was off my door, 
because then I could cut through the patio of family trees _ 
and be in my room in half the time it took to go around. 
My door was half ajar. A tray of furniture polish, glass 
cleaner, soft rags and sponges stood on the floor. I looked 
from them to Sola who stood guiltily in front of the long 
mirror before she assumed a pose of careless, preening 
defiance. 

“It is a New York outfit?” she asked, smoothing my new 
pant suit to her body. “I didn’t think it would hurt if I 
tried it on. I don’t often get even to Tucson and there is 
never time toshop . . .” 

I suspected that Sola could shop every day with gusto. 
It must be extraordinarily frustrating for her to be so far 
from town. The crisp white polyester suit became her, 
though it seemed a prim, sedate wrapping for her vibrant 
beauty. 

“The suit was made in California,” I said drily. “But it 
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does look nice on you.” This girl was my cousin, damn it! 
I should try to make friends. “Please keep it, Sola. It’s a 
fraction too tight on me.” 

Hazel eyes grew wide. Sola caressed the flared jacket, 
smoothing it to her hips. “You mean it? You’re sure?” 

“Positive,” I said, feeling a glow of pleasure at her de- 
light. Actually, the suit fit me to perfection, but suits 
could be found, even on my income, easier than cousins 
could be. 

“Oh, thank you!” Sola hugged herself. “It is so—so 
tailored and city-looking!” She checked abruptly. “You 
won’t tell La Madama or my father?” 

“Not if you’d rather I didn’t. But it’s my outfit, Sola. I 
can do as I please with it.” 

“Perhaps,” she said enviously. I almost told her that 
out in the world there were plenty of men who could buy 
her clothes that would utterly eclipse my well-cut but not 
distinguished little suit. “But La Madama’ might make me 
give it back. Father wouldn’t like it, either.” She sighed, 
unbuttoning the jacket. “I will have to hide it till next 
time I get to town. Then I can say I bought it.” She folded 
the flared pants and top, fingers lingering wistfully. “It 
will be hard to wait! But thank you, miss, it is kind of 
you.” 

“Please call me Katharine or Kit.” 

“La Madama wouldn’t like that.” 

“Well, I don’t like being called miss! Shall I have to 
call you sefiorita?” 

“La Madama wouldn’t like that, either.” 

“La Madama can’t make up my rules!” 

“She makes mine.” 

I gave up. That was true, after all; I had no business 
causing my unacknowledged cousin trouble in order to 
soothe my egalitarian conscience. But I regretted the deceit 
that my gift was going to cause. Sola seemed to read my 
mind. 

“Don’t feel sorry for me!” She gave a toss of her head 
that sent long black hair rippling. “I have a boy friend! As 
soon as he finds a job, he’s coming back for me and we’ll 
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_ get married and live in Phoenix! Then I shall do exactly as 


I please!” 

Without knowing much about Yaqui marriage, I doubted 
that. I had known too many girls in New York who 
married young to escape their parents, only to discover 
the more frightening and hard to escape confines of pre- 
mature marriage. 

“La Madama will miss you terribly,” I said. 

“Not now that you are here!” Sola’s voice harshened 
with naked bitterness. 

“Sola,” I said urgently, “you mustn’t go off out of spite! 
I probably won't stay here more than a few months.” 

She whirled on me. “I don’t believe it! Father says you 
came for the inheritance, that you will twist that foolish 
old woman around your finger just as your mother could! 
La Madama will forget all about what she’s promised us!” 

~ I felt ice cold. “What,” I said carefully, “has my grand- 
mother promised?” 

Sola caught her breath, put her hand over her mouth. 
“J—I— Forget it, it meant nothing!” 

“Oh, but it did!” When the girl kept silence, I moved 
toward her. “What has my grandmother promised? Tell 
me, or I'll ask her!” 

“She—she said we at least had Thorne blood,” Sola 
blurted. “She said anyone who deserved La Providencia 
would never leave it! She said we were the nearest to fam- 
ily she had left.” 

I nodded painfully. “Yes. I suppose that’s how it 
seemed. My mother never spoke of La Providencia. Or her 
mother. Only of my father.” 

“So?” The girl’s eyebrows raised incredulously. “How 
could she forget all this—especially after the man she left 
it for was dead?” 

“I don’t know. Maybe she couldn’t forgive my grand- 
mother, or perhaps she thought grandmother wouldn’t 
forgive her.” 

“How strange it is to hear you call La Madama grand- 
mother!” Sola gave a brittle laugh. “She is my grand- 
mother, too! But I would not dare call her so.” She picked 
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up the suit and cleaning tray. “Thank you for the outfit, 


miss.” 

“Sola! Don’t do anything hasty. Even if grandmother did 
leave me the ranch, I would share with you and your 
family.” 

“You are joking.” 

“No, it would be only right. And if grandmother talks 
to me about it, I shall tell her so!” 

Sola moved graceful shoulders in a disclaiming motion. 
“Before your mother died, La Madama talked of our in- 
heriting. But when she learned her only daughter was gone, 
ay, por Dios! What mourning! What prayers in the chapel! 
What looking through trunks and pictures and closets! 
And nothing would do then but to send for you! Thank 
heaven you don’t resemble your mother. At least we're 
spared that!” And the girl went out, almost slamming the 
door. : 

Trouble, trouble, boil and bubble . . . 

I picked up my hairbrush and got to work on the snarls 
blown in and pulled tight by the wind. Good grief! I had 
burned! My nose was red as a tippler’s. Even if it was 
February, I'd have to wear a sun hat unless I wanted skin 
that resembled rhinoceros hide. 

Pinning back my hair with a butterfly clasp, I sighed and 
grappled with the developing problem. With Natividad 
and Sola feeling dispossessed, I wished that Edwina 
would clearly promise them something—now, before Sola 
ran off or Natividad vented his spite on union people. 

Presumptuous for me to assume that Edwina would 
leave me anything! Without sounding noble or like Little 
Goodie Two-Shoes, I couldn’t think of any way to ask her 
to divide an- inheritance she might plan to leave to sick 
Cats. 

Matt! He could talk to Edwina, quite properly, too, 
since he was her lawyer. I’d simply tell him about Sola’s 
outburst, get him to point out Edwina’s moral obligation, 
If she would assure Natividad’s family of a fair portion, 
it should take away much of their grievance. It would cer- 
tainly make me more comfortable! I wanted to be able to 
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relax and love La Providencia, find it my home, but I 
couldn’t do that if I felt I was wronging someone. 

A gong sounded, Lunch? Testing the patio door, I found 
it unlocked-and cut through the trees, past oak and peach, 
lemon, orange and my mother’s pomegranate, to enter the 

room. 


Edwina swooped on the platter of cold meats and 
cheese, buttered a thick slice of home-baked bread, and 
favored me with an inspection that brought blood to my 
face. No one had ever looked at me like that before, as if 
I were some creature she’d clamped under a microscope 


_ so she could observe and interpret my wriggles. 
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“Ts it true that you ‘plan to work in that preschool in 
the village?” she demanded. 

I gave her back a good, steady glare. “If I’m here long 
enough,” ; 

“Mmf.” She devoured ham, cold roast, provolone and 
a white soft cheese from Mexico, “Why bother? They get 
more school than they need now. Most drop out at eighth 
grade.” 

“If they spoke English when they started,” Matt inter- 
posed amiably, “they’d go farther, faster, and feel better 
about it.” 

“You put this flea in her ear!” Edwina said, scowling at 
him. “God, how I wish your poor father were still my 
lawyer!” 

“You can change any time,” Matt assured her. “Lord, 
but you’re hard to please, Edwina Thorne! If Kit had 
passed her first morning lounging in the patio or sleeping, 
you’d have thought she was worthless! But since she’s con- 
cerned for the children, she’s a meddler!” 

“There are plenty of things she could have done between 
the two extremes,” Edwina grumbled. 

“What, pray?” asked Matt, pinning her down. 

“She might have looked around the house. Or talked to 
me!” 

“Now we're getting to it,” gibed Matt. “Nose out of 
joint because a grandchild you've ignored for twenty-odd 
years feels no compulsion to sit adulatingly at your feet?” 
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“By God, if it weren't for wanting to keep an eye on 
you, I'd get another lawyer today!” 

“Thanks. Reversed, that’s exactly how I feel about 
you!” 

Edwina turned a haughty shoulder to him and said to 
me in a voice that tried and failed to be pathetic, “I 
thought this was a vacation for you, child!” 

“Doing nothing, Edwina, would bore me to tears, nor 
can I work constantly on my thesis. Of course if. you 
really object to my helping with the pre-school, I won't 
stay at La Providencia.” 

Her lips thinned. “You'd leave? Like that?” She gave 
a sharp click of bony fingers. “Because I don’t get madly 
enthusiastic about a harebrained whim?” 

“You don’t have to enthuse, but I won't be engaged in 
arguments and sniping about it.” I put down my napkin 
and stared at her combatively. “And yes, you just bet I'll 
go if you won’t allow me freedom in my activities! I’m not 
dependent on you nor will I accept dictatorial attitudes!” 

The deep jade eyes burned. “I am your grandmother!” 

“We'd better clarify that,” I said, fighting to keep my 
tone even. “Biologically, I suppose you are, but emotion- 
ally I have no grandmother. You’ve done nothing, ever, to 
make a place for yourself in my life.” 

Edwina gaped. Her hands went to her throat. “How do 
you know?” she choked. “How do you know what I tried 
to do?” 

“What do you mean?” 

She swallowed, then shrugged and said accusingly, “I 
wrote and phoned my daughter a number of times. She 
never answered the letters and she hung up the phone 
when she heard my voice.” 

Could that be? My gentle, compassionate mother, 
could she have behaved like that? Shaken, I looked straight 
“at the older woman. Her gaunt features looked ravaged, 
humbled, and for the first time, I had sympathy for her— 
till I remembered the rusted lock on my mother’s door. 

“If my mother refused to talk to you she had a reason,” 
I answered. 

“We all have reasons!” 
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“J think you made her choose between you and my 

father. Didn’t you? And behaved in a way she couldn’t 

ive even years later? Mother wasn’t cruel. But from 
what I see of you, you can be!” 

Edwina’s head drooped. The close-cut red curls looked 
like the dying petals of a marigold. “The ones I loved,” 
she said almost inaudibly. “They always loved someone 
else better . . .” She pushed back her chair and fled the 
table. 

“Edwina!” I called, springing to my feet in contrition. 
“Please don’t! I didn’t mean .. . 

* J started after her. Matt caught my wrist. “Listen, Kit, 
don’t throw away an advantage to that old gal!” 

“J shouldn’t have been so rough!” 

“Yes, you should!” he said grimly. “Edwina will push 
till she’s brought up short. Now-she’ll respect you.” Rising, 
he made me sit down and poured out more coffee while 
Raquel silently cleared away the other dishes. Even 
though she was deaf, I waited till she was gone to come 
out with the question that was gnawing at me. 

“Matt, I won’t ask you to violate a professional secret, 
but do you know the terms of my grandmother’s will?” 

“T know what was in the old one, but it’s been revoked. 
She hasn’t made a new one.” His eyebrows lifted. “Why?” 

“Sola says Edwina was making her and Natividad the 
heirs to La Providencia—which would be fair enough. 
Now they believe Edwina is going to dispossess them in 
my favor. I don’t want that to happen. Not,” I added with 
a wry grin, “that’s it’s likely to after the set-to we just 
had!” 

“Oh, it’s more likely,” Matt said. “A flash of mean 
temper only proves you’re good Thorne stock in spite of 
your nice mannerly ways.” 

He didn’t help me further. I floundered on. “I don’t 
know how to talk to Edwina about it—after all, she may 
not intend to leave the place to any of us, but I thought 
you might tell her that she should leave at least half of 
her estate to Natividad and Sola.” 

His eyebrows climbed, but after a moment all he said 
was, “And how would you divide?” 
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I hadn’t got to that stage ot what was extremely the- 
oretical surmise, since I doubted that Edwina considered 
me a more worthy sprout on the family tree than she had 
when she denied my birth by refusing to plant a tree for 
me next to my mother’s. 

“I'd like the house,” I said tentatively, “and the land 
and livestock could go to the others.” 

“Wouldn’t it be better if you left the house—all La 
Providencia, to them and took the portable assets, cash, 
bonds and so on?” 

I shook my head. “If I’m to have anything, I really 
want the house. I love it! It—it’s full of time and place 
~ and my people. I can’t explain, but I remember it deep in- 
side! And though I never saw it till yesterday, I'd bé very 
sad not to see it again after this visit.” 

“So you love it,”’ Matt said softly. 

“Why not?” I asked defensively. “Our co-op was nice, 
but the only character it had was what we gave it. La 
Providencia has individuality, a life of its own, even if all 
of us die or go away. And I love that!” 

“Hopeless romanticism!” Matt chided. “It’s lucky you 
have steel in your make-up from some place, doubtless 
Edwina.” He studied me with clear gray eyes, long mouth 
tucked down a bit at the corners. “Assuming that Edwina 
makes you her heir, you know you're talking about giving 
away several hundred thousand dollars?” 

“T don’t see it that way. Since Edwina’s husband was a 
Thorne with half interest in the place, his natural son 
should get half the family interests. In fact, since Natividad 
has lived and worked here, there’s a good case for his 
having everything. But I am of the family, too. I'll keep 
the house if Edwina wants to leave me anything.” 

“And if she leaves it all to you?” 

It dizzied me to even contemplate it, but I managed to 
cope with the idea. “I hope she won’t in the interest of 
good feelings between Sola and Natividad and myself. But 
I'd certainly convey at least half of the legacy to them. If 
you tell Edwina that, maybe she’ll do it herself.” 

“More likely she'll count on a sudden growth of cupidity 
in you, or she may say to hell with your beneficence and 
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leave everything to the Church—she could do with some 
prayers—or the Republican party.” 

“Fortunes of war,” I shrugged. 

Matt laughed outright. “Edwina’s found a worthy op- 
ponent! It’s about time!” 

“You seem to do your best.” 

“J don’t win many rounds. After all, what have I got to 
fight with? Only the fact that I don’t give a damn if she 
takes her legal tangles elsewhere, and she knows I’m 
honest. But you—you’re heir apparent and reincarnated 
daughter and last chance of human love. Which isn’t to 
say she won’t kick you out.” He studied me a moment. 
“Can you drive a stick-shift truck?” 

I shook my head. “I’m not anxious to try, either. My 
driving has all been with automatic everything.” 

“Then you'll be sort of stuck out here.” 

“Doesn’t Edwina have a car?” 

“Nope. Too effete. She’s got a pick-up and a two-ton 
truck, both with stick shifts.” 

I groaned. “Then I am marooned!” 

“You can always beg Edwina to take you shopping,” 
Matt grinned. 

I made a face at him, smarting with frustration. “Maybe 
a rental car . . . But they cost a fortune, and I won’t need 
one all that much!” 

“In my garage,” said Matt lazily, taking out a key- 
chain and dangling it from a long, spatula-tipped finger, 
“is the car to this. Beat up and rattly, but it is automatic, 
runs good, has new tires, and gets twenty miles per gallon.” 

“You—could you let me rent it?” 

“Afraid not.” 

“Then why did you mention it?” I glared, ruffled at 
having my ray of hope dowsed. 

“I can’t rent, but I can loan, on one strict provision.” 

“Which is?” 

“Well, you see, it’s my dating car. So if I can borrow it 
back when Ihaveadate .. .” 

, “It’s nice of you,” I said with a helpless motion, “but 
it’s not very practicable. I'd have to get-the car in to you 
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and then you’d have to bring me back and it would be a 
hassle.” 

“Not the way I have in mind.” 

“What’s that? Matt, any way you slice it, it won’t 
work!” 

“Well, you see, if you were my date I'd drive the jeep 
out, we'd take the car, I’d return you and the car, leave it 
and take my jeep back home. Clever, no?” And he 
beamed. 


I laughed, flattered at this ingenious method of asking 
for my company. “But Matt, supposing you want to date 
someone else?” 

“We'll use her car,” he returned smugly. 

Drat him! Why hadn't he said he didn’t want to date 
anyone else? 

That answer sounded as if he had a special girl already 
who had a car and compliance he could depend on. But 
what could I have expected? 

He was attractive, virile, and what- attracted me, at 
least, more than anything in a man, there was something 
he cared about beyond himself; he had a purpose. So 
when you spent an evening with him, you’d know it was 
because he really wanted it, not because he was filling in 
a play period. 

“All right,” I said, “if you’re sure it won’t be a terrible 
nuisance! Of course if I do wind up staying more than a 
few months I might break down and buy a car. I'll need 
one provided I don’t go back to live in New York.” 

- “A few months here and you won’t want to go anywhere 
far away,” Matt promised. “Want to drive in with me today 
and get the car?” ; 

“That would be fine, put don’t let me rush you.” 

“Oh,” Matt shrugged, “except for parting ultimatums, 
Edwina and I are through with each other for a little 
while. My business with her is always done in stages. First 
I tell her what has to happen; this she rejects with scorn, 
contempt; derision and the statement that someone still in 
law college could handle her affairs better. I tell her to 
hire him, leave, and let this soak. When she finally faces 
reality, she calls and I come again.” 
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“Oh, Matt!” I protested, laughing. “You can’t be se- 
rious!” 

“This time,” he continued, “I show her how things can 
be done with the least pain. She snoots my carefully re- 
searched solutions and says she’ll think about the prob- 
lems a while. I put my battered ego into my briefcase and 
depart. Then in a few days or weeks or months, I get a 
triumphant phone call or letter. Edwina has saved the day! 
She knows what to do!” ; 

“And what is that?” 

He spread his hands. “What I told her.” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Yes! But it’s had time to sift down through the layers 
of her mind till it strains through as her own creation. And 
then all’s dandy till next time.” 

“Why do you bother?” I marveled. 

“T did inherit her from my father, bless his patient soul. 
But I kind of like the old termagant. Besides, she’s good 
for me! Makes all my other clients seem paragons of rea- 
son and amiability.” 

“Let me know when you're ready then,” I said. 

He glanced at his watch. “Make it an hour. I want you 
back here before dark.” 

I remembered, with an inner shiver, that chase by the 
pick-up, and I didn’t argue. “That's good with me.” 

Matt strolled towards Edwina’s office. I heard him 
knocking as I went out through the patio. 

Even if he did have a reliable girl friend, we would have 
this afternoon together! And as I passed the pomegranate 
tree, I paused for a moment and pressed my face against 
its bare, slim branches. 

Was it possible that this great old house where my 
mother was born might one day be my home, that I might 
plant a tree for my firstborn? The baby my mind conjured 
had Matt's rich brown-red hair. I laughed at that freaky 
notion and went inside. 
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Edwina sniffed at the news that I was going into town with 
Matt in order to borrow his car. “Why do you need the 
contraption?” she demanded, and gave him a hostile look. 
“Someone can run your errands!” 

“I prefer not to pester anyone,” I said, not adding that 
I couldn’t relish the thought of being isolated out here 
without my own transport. “Speaking of errands, is there 
anything I can get for you while I’m out?” 

She almost gaped at being asked. It dawned on me that 
those in a position to command are seldom offered favors; 
it’s assumed they have everything they need. That situation 
must make for loneliness and a conviction in Edwina that 
she had to demand services or not get them. 

“I would-ike a lipstick,” she said and told me the shade 
and brand. She hesitated a moment, then trusted me 
greatly, “And some hair rinse.” 

“Td better write down the colors,” I said, and jotted 
the reminders on a note pad which I thrust back in my 
purse. 

“Mind you get back before dark,” warned my grand- 
mother. “Don’t delay her, Matthew! And be sure that gas 
tank is full before you leave town.” 

“T'll be home for dinner,” I promised. 

Matt took Edwina’s hand for a minute. “Let me know _ 
when you decide to sign those papers,” he said. 

“That'll be the day!” 
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“They do come.” He gave her a jaunty grin. 

Settled in the jeep and bouncing along the road that 
linked up with the mining track leading out to the main 
road, I shot Matt a questioning look. 

“Did you have a chance to tactfully ask Edwina to 
split the wealth?” 

“Sufficient to this day was the evil!” he grunted. “Don’t 
fret yourself, there’s plenty of time!” 

“T just wish she’d make it clear to Natividad and Sola 
-she’s not cutting them off.” 

“My advice is not to push it, and be sure you buy her 
the right kind of lipstick,” said Matt drily. “I’ve jarred her 
enough for one spell.” 

We had passed the mine and had taken the road from it 
which now joined up with the one we had been forced off 
only last night. 

Last night? It seemed an age ago! New York, college, 
the routine life there had become the unreality. 

“You know,” pondered Matt, “it may not be doing you 
a favor to lend you my car. If the bad guys are out to get 
me, they might rip you off instead.” 

“I won’t be driving around at night and surely by day 
anyone can tell me from you—I hope!” 

“I suppose that’s right,” assented Matt, but the look he 
cast me was worried. “Listen, I hate to even bring it up— 
don’t want to make you jumpy, but someone could want 
to knock you off.” He raised a hand at my protest. “If 
people thought I'd been the intended victim, wouldn't 
that be neat?” 

“Kill me? Who? Why?” 

“Think hard.” 

It didn’t even take that. Natividad’s yellow eyes dwelled 
on me, feline, unfathomable, alien for all our kinship. I 
could see him fingering that pouch at his neck. My own 
throat constricted. 

“You think Natividad or Sola . . .” 

“I don’t think anything!”’ Matt said grimly. “But Nativi- 
dad is thought capable of witch murder, remember, and 
you are a threat to a very’ large inheritance. Plenty of 
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people have been put out of the way for a tithe of the 
Thorne properties.” 

“Argh! You sure know how to make a girl feel gay and 
carefree!” 

“The better to keep you alive, my dear.” 

“It’s too extreme,” I argued, refusing to even contem- 
plate that line of thought. “No one would kill me because 
I might get La Providencia. They'd wait for the certainty.” 

Matt shrugged. “Still and all, it’s safer for pretty young 
women not to drive alone at night. And if I had any say 
about it, you wouldn’t walk around the ranch after dark.” 

“Good grief! Are you trying to ruin all my fun?” 

“Far from it!” said Matt with a change of mood. “I’ve 
got a project that should satisfy your urge for night wan- 
dering and adventure! There’s a full moon in three nights 
and the highest mountain near La Providencia is just a 
few miles from the old mine. How about taking a snack 
and climbing to the top by moonlight?” 

I thought of cactus, rocks, scorpions and other unpleas- 
ant things. “Could we see well enough?” 

“Sure. The trail is broad—it was once used by mules 
packing supplies to a mine that folded long ago. And once 
you’ve made a moonlight hike, you'll swear it’s as different 
from going in daylight as a perfect souffié is from hard- 
fried eggs!” 

“Let’s do it, then,” I agreed, pleased to discover that 
this businesslike, earnest young lawyer who packed a rifle 
in his jeep and championed unpopular causes could spare 
time for fun. He was not like any other man I had known. 
To stir his interest at all was, I felt, quite an achievement. 

We picked up the main road and drove north with bare 
mountains close to our right, fading to purple-blues on our 
left, while before us the Santa Catalinas grew clearer by 
the mile. 

In less than a hundred years, highways had blotted out 
tracks worn by bare or moccasined Indian feet, mules, 
horses and wagons; yet a sense of the past seemed to fill 
the crisp golden air as unmistakably but intangibly as sun- 
light. ’ 

Ghosts of conquistadores, padres, Indians, cowboys and _ 
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soldiers seemed always to be just vanishing behind a butte 
or down an arroyo. 

Matt named some trees and growth—stumpy, twisted 

trunked palo verde which would in a month or so, 
he told me, blossom with golden flowers; prickly pear 
cactus; several chollas; the teddy-bear fuzzy spined; stag- 
horn, angular and reddish; grapevine with its green, 
drooping masses; tall, spidery ocotillo which looked gray 
and dead, but would burst into green leaves and blazing 
vermilion bloom in the spring; creosote with tiny 
glossy leaves; rabbit weed covering vast stretches in de- 
jected gray-dun clumps. : 

Saguaros marched here and there along the mountain 
slopes, some with arms branching like candelabra, others 
tall and single-bodied with a few small arms jutting out. 

“They can live over 200 years,” Matt explained. “Little 

- elf owls nest in holes in their trunks. They'll flower, too, 
in May and June, big white blooms that look sort of like 
little pancake Easter hats on a giantess. When these turn 
red and fleshy, Indians, birds and just about everything 
living off the desert compete for the fruit.” ‘ 

“The desert’s not so dead as it looks, is it?” I asked as 
a hawk hung in the sky, a rabbit flashed across the road. 

“It’s full of life, sometimes resting or dormant, but 
always there, waiting for the right moment. It’s a charac- 
teristic of this country, so finely balanced it’s miraculous. 
In a drought year, quail and many creatures_do not seem 
to reproduce and have no young or only one batch, but in 
good years, they may have two or three sets of young. 
Flower seeds lie in the stony soil for years before the right 
amount of rain at the right time speeds them into carpets 
of gorgeous color. Cactus swell and hoard water during 
the rains for dry months to come. The century plant saves 
nourishment for years, as many as seventy-five, and then 
sends up a stalk growing inches a day that breaks into 
yellow flowers. Just once, it blooms, and then it dies.” 

He drove in silence for a while as if pondering, then 
spoke as if to himself. “The desert is a place of long hoard- 
ing, slow growth, that can break into maturity with what 
seems reckless speed when the moment comes—but it's 
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not reckless. Its whole life has been geared for this flower- 
ing; when it happens, it’s right.” 

I thought he was speaking of more than desert life. Him- 
self, perhaps? He smiled at me. Something happy and ex- 
citing spread through my blood, reaching and warming 
every part of me. 

I was totally unprepared for his next question. “Kit. 
Are you in love?” : 

“Why, I...” I guiped and shut my mouth. Let him 
know that at twenty-three I had never had a serious en- 
tanglement, met anyone I dreamed about, wanted to live 
with? I tried to make my voice light and flippant. “At the 
moment, I’m absolutely unattached.” 

“Good.” 

“Why?” 

He chuckled. “I don’t have much time. Can’t waste it on 
a gal who might trample on my affections.” 

“Tf I had a real boy friend would you write me off?” I 
teased. “That doesn’t show much confidence or persis- 
tence!” 

“T don’t see love as a marathon or chest-thumping 
bellow of the male ape,” he retorted. “And I don’t care to 
upset any apple carts that are already loaded. Sorry if my 
practicality offends you.” 

“There are some things one shouldn’t be practical 
about!” 

“Sorry. Blame it on my legal mind.” He sounded im- 
personal, a bit put-off. Challenged, I said quickly, “If 
you’d rather not make that climb Monday night. . .” 

He sent me a somber glance. “Oh, I want to.” 

Now where did that leave us? Good heavens, was the 
first man who deeply appealed to me going to be a hard- 
headed, moody creature who wouldn’t let me,indulge in a 
few flights of fancy? 

It didn’t seem fair, especially since I’d never even begun 
to be in love before. 

That made me think back to my life with mother, It had 
been rather like an easy-going peaceful nunnery for two 
devoted to the memory of my father, with no crude living 
males profaning our white, violet and mist blue rooms. 
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Harmonious and tranquil it had certainly been. Now, 
though with a twinge of guilt, I decided it had also been 
dull. 


Matt wasn’t dull. Whatever else, not that! 

Now wide green fields unfolded on either side of the 

road. Water trickled visibly along some rows and Matt ex- 
plained the irrigating water was pumped by machinery in- 
stalled in small concrete circular structures that occurred 
at regular intervals. 
_ “This is where La Providencia people work,” he said. 
“All the way through this valley. Of course, the growers 
hire other local workers, too, as well as migrants, often 
illegal, from Mexico.” 

“If there are lots of people for the jobs, it must be hard 
to enforce fair standards.” 

“Tt is. That’s always a problem with farmworkers’ 
strikes. It’s almost impossible to get a man with a hungry 
family to see that the condition of his group will never 
improve unless he refuses to work for pitifully low wages 
in wretched conditions.” 

“What conditions?” 

“If you’re nervous about pesticides on your fruit and 
vegetables, what about the people who pick them, get the 
glunk in their eyes and lungs and on their skin?” Matt 
asked grimly. 

“Tt seems so strange,” I mused. “Some unions are as 
bad as management used to be, but one is obviously 
needed here and can’t get off the ground.” 

“It will,” said Matt, tossing me a hard, mirthless grin. 
“Two steps forward, one back, the human polka! But we 
do move!” 

The Catalinas were close now and we were thumping 
past service stations, scattered houses, truck stops—all 
the outlying landmarks of a city. Matt turned off on a 
side road. : 

A stand of tall cottonwoods rose before us. Two large 
black dogs hurtled down the drive, wagging plumy tails 
and barking joyously. Matt pulled in behind the cotton- 
woods, climbed out, and was beseiged by the large beasts 
who would have knocked a smaller person over. 
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“Hi, you rascals!” Matt greeted them, roughing their 
heads and muzzles. “Come meet the lady. Down, now! Be- 
have yourselves, you big clowns!” He held their collars to 
keep them from lavishing their slurping affection on me. 
“Kit, these are the two Be’s, the white forefoot is "Twixt 
and the other is Tween.” 

“Hello,” I said, stroking the shining lifted muzzles. 
They whimpered with excitement and pleasure. 

“Just pups,” Matt said. “And I never have time to train 
them, so blame their manners on me.” 

We started for the house, a long, low adobe the color of 
earth, shaded by trees all around. Strings of sparkling red 
chilis and ears of colored corn with kernels ranging from 
maroon and brown to gold hung from the wall. 

“Enter,” Matt invited, holding the door open. 

Shady, cool and dark. I stood still for a few minutes 
till my eyes adjusted. We were in a narrow corridor con- 
necting two huge rooms. Indian blankets in ochres, whites, 
gtays, browns and blacks, softened the tile floors. Herring- 
bone zigzags of sapling boughs supported by immense old 
beams ceilinged the place. A stone fireplace dominated 
the end of each room, and the walls were natural clay 
stuck with gleaming golden straw, in an effect both primi- 
tive and handsome. 

The east room around the fireplace was a kitchen- 
dining center. Copper pans hung on the wall and black 
cast iron kettles and fry pans stood along the hearth. 
There was a long tiled counter with cupboards above, a 
battered trestle table, cane-bottomed chairs. A refrigerator 
and stove tucked into a recess as if ashamed of their 
modernity. 

Over half of that room was a working office. Two desks 
made an angle by a wall of bookshelves and filing cabinets. 
Across the room, next to more bookshelves, was a leather 
recliner. Books were stacked in a precarious pile on a 
bench nearby and a floor lamp stood behind it. The dogs 
flopped down by the chair, noses between paws, and fol- 
lowed Matt with their intelligent brown eyes. 

Several chairs and two couches were gathered around 
the fireplace in the other room; sharing ashtrays and a 
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scatter of magazines on a table made from the bole of a 
great tree. A stereo set hugged one wall, a small tele- 
vision set on a swivel holder. Guns, some moldy and 
rusted, hung all over the wall above the fireplace level. 

At the other end of the room was a bed, not quite 
shielded by a screen made of what Matt told me were 
saguaro ribs bound together with rawhide. 

“My house is yours,” he bowed with a wave of his hand. 
“I won’t give you any firewater before pointing you south- 
west, but you may have tea, coffee, chocolate, cider or 
orange juice!” 

“Chocolate sounds wonderful! What a beautiful house, 
Matt!” 

“Tt has been called a stable, but I like it.” He disap- 
peared through a door and I heard the sound of him wash- 
ing before he came back and put a saucepan on the stove, 
filled it with milk and chocolate mix. “Need a sandwich 
or cookie?” 

“No, thanks. Do you practice from here?” 

“Mostly. I also have a cubbyhole in my partner’s down- 
town office.” He turned off the burner and poured the 
frothy chocolate into a glazed earthenware tea pot, set it 
on a tray with two mugs. “Like to sit on the patio? It’s 
warm enough still.” 

Food and drink have always tasted twice as good to me 
outside. I voted for the patio, and held open the back door 
as Matt carried the tray. "Twixt and "Tween, sedate now, 
trotted behind him and lay down near the door. 

Half the walled enclosure was also roofed and floored 
with red clay tile. A table and several chairs stood there, 
facing a small, semi-oval barbecue of bricks, but Matt 
carried our chocolate to a wrought-iron table with match- 
ing chairs which enjoyed the drooping shade of a tree with 
narrow willow-like leaves. 

“This is a rhus lancia from Africa,” he explained. “They 
do very well here and provide some year-round green. 
“I have a fig tree, though you can’t sit under it, and those 
vines twisting around the wall are grapes, the white seed- 
less kind. Birds get more of them than I do.” He wiped 
dust off two chairs with his handkerchief and was pouring 
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chocolate when a car door slammed and the dogs leaped 
up, barking. 

“Matt!” called a woman’s voice. “Wasn’t sure you'd be 
home tonight so I came to feed the dogs! Ungrateful 
brutes, sounding off at me like that when I keep them in 
bones and biscuits!” 

The last words coincided with the breathless arrival of 
a tall, streamlined, but nicely curved young woman with 
a mass of thick gold hair caught back with a wooden clip. 
She wore an expensive oatmeal-colored pant suit with 
double stitching to accent its crisp lines and her eyes 
were blue as the sky. 

“Oh,” she said, looking not quite so happy at sighting 
me. “Hello! Sorry to barge in like this!” 

“Nonsense, aren't you the keeper of the hounds?” 
laughed Matt. “Here, have some chocolate, there’s plenty! 
Kit, this is my law partner, Lucy Wright. Lucy, this is Kit 
Moore, Edwina’s granddaughter.” 

It is hard to look welcoming while appraising someone, 
but Lucy tried valiantly as we shook hands. “And how are 
you liking Arizona?” she asked. 

“Give her a week!” pleaded Matt. “We got chased last 
night by some maniac and today she met Natividad with 
his hawk on his shoulder and his evil scalp in a pouch 
around his neck. She must think the Old West was never 
this wild.” 

“The region’s beautiful,” I sparred. “Very different, of 
course.” 

“And your grandmother?” Lucy queried unexpectedly. 
For all her leggy, windblown look, she was a lawyer. 

“She’s different, too,” I answered with a smile. 

Those wide blue eyes raked over me in a way that made 
me remind myself that I wasn’t on trial. And that since 
Matt had invited me I had as much right to his patio as 
she did. 

“There are several things I need your opinion on, Matt,” 
she said. “But I hate to bore Kit.” 6 

I finished my warming drink, put down the mug. “It’s 
about time I was on my way.” 
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“But I’m going to drive behind you as far as the mine 
road,” Matt said. 

“No need of that! I'll be home by dusk.” 

“Have you forgotten last night?” he demanded. 

“Those people were after you,” I shrugged. 

“But you'll be in my car, damn it!” 

“So? If I’m to borrow it, I will be driving alone. It 
can’t matter if I start now.” 

“You're as bad as Edwina!” 

Patting back a yawn, I got to my feet. “If you'll please 
give me the keys, I'll be on my way.” 

“No, ma’am!” said Matt. : 

“I really do have a couple of pressing things,” Lucy 
told him. 

“Then let’s talk about it while we follow Kit,” Matt said 
stubbornly. Lucy gave me a bitter look for which I 
~ couldn’t much blame her. 

We shut the dogs in the house. Lucy got into a sleek 
little Thunderbird and Matt slid under the wheel of a sage 
green Chevy. “Kit has to stop by a drugstore,” he called 
to Lucy. “I'll drive her that far so she can see how my old 
chariot handles. Then I’ll ride with you and you can tell 
me all about the latest habeas corpuses or whatever!” 

“She must put up with a lot from you,” I said as Matt 
backed the car out of its shelter. “How pretty and young 
she is to be in practice!” 

“No one ever said that about me!” complained Matt. 

“And if they did, you’d punch them!” 

He laughed. “Lucy’s extremely competent. She presides 
at the downtown office and keeps up appearances while | 
scrounge about in the brush. Her father is a big grower, 
and Lucy gets irritated that half my clients are legal aid 
and non-paying. Still, I do meet my share of the firm’s 
expenses so I’m not as heavy a millstone as I might seem.” 

It wasn’t clever, but I couldn’t help asking. “Is Lucy 
your girl friend who'll let you use her car?” 

The lines at the corners of his eyes deepened as he 
grinned. “Madly jealous? Great! Yes, Lucy and I go 
around together.” He paused as if to explain something, 
then added rather lamely, “We have a lot in common.” 
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Much more than he could ever have with a New York 
girl who was the granddaughter of his most recalcitrant 
client! Stupid to feel outcast, but I did, and I could think 
of nothing more to say. Matt was deep in thought, but he 
did remember to pull in at a shopping center with a drug- 
store on the corner. 

“Here you are,” he said. 

When I emerged with Edwina’s hair rinse and lipstick, 
he gave me the keys, helped me adjust the seat, and locked 
all the doors. “Take the first right,” he said. “That'll put 
us on the road: You'll recognize the mine turn-off?” 

“How could I miss it? All those rock cliffs!” 

“Fine. Lucy and I will turn around there. And remem- 
ber, I'll see you when the moon is full! Monday night!” 

I nodded. “This really isn’t necessary . 

“Just say it makes for my peace of mind and humor 
me?” Matt’s gray eyes twinkled. “If you think of some- 
thing you need for your play school, give me a call and I’ll 
try to bring it.” 

He was nice. He had a perfect right to other girl friends. 
I grasped his hand. “Thanks, Matt, You’ve oeen very, 
very kind.” 

“It’s been my pleasure. Easy with the brake, now, it 
catches pretty sharp!” 

The green Chevy was all he had promised. It did rattle, 
the brakes were sudden. but it was automatic and I soon 
got the feel of it. Once out of the straggle of houses and 
businesses, I nudged the car up to sixty and held it 
there. 

Even so, Lucy, who was driving the Thunderbird, almost 
pushed me. She could scarcely be blamed for resenting 
me, but she certainly had the advantage, not only in long 
acquaintance, but in simply being the one who facilitated 
life for an earnest young man devoted to causes. The girl 
who fed his dogs, shared his office, and kept routine bread- 
and-butter matters going would have a definite edge with 
Matt. 

As if that weren’t formidable enough, Lucy looked like 
the Winged Victory, complete with head, and was damned 
near beautiful! 
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I decided to be as cautious with Matt as he had been 
with me. Fine thing! He didn’t want to spend valuable 
time with a girl who might have another suitor in the 
wings, but saw no incongruity in his close relationship 
with a dazzler like Lucy! 

These reflections brought my temper to a steady simmer. 
I decided to call him next day when Lucy wouldn’t hear, 
and tell him I wasn’t up to that moonlit climb and that I 
had decided to rent a car. 

The sun was dropping swiftly now, reddening the moun- 
tains, There was the turn-off, between those sheer stone 
cliffs. I swung the Chevy around the curve, perhaps faster 
than was wise. 

Something seemed to have slipped between wheel and 
steering gear. I couldn’t right the car. It went off the road. 
I wrenched the wheel with all my might. 

No response. The cliff loomed straight ahead. 

I abandoned the wheel and hit the brakes. They 
squealed, held. The Chevy groaned, rumbled, thrust into 
the rock with force that sent me against the useless wheel 
and made my neck snap. The front of the car crunched as 
if made of tin. I tried to scream, shout for Matt. 

Everything went black. 
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Voices swirled above me as light burst in my eyes. “Kit!” 
It was Matt’s voice, vibrating against my ear. “Are you all 
right? Kit!” 

He was holding me. I nroved my head, found it still at- 
tached, and pushed up in spite of Matt’s restraining hands. 
“The car!” I said stupidly. “Matt, the wheel just wouldn’t 
work!” 

“Never mind the damn car! Are you okay? See if you 
can move all your fingers.” 

Obediently flexing my hands and giving experimental 
twitches, I concluded that apart from being badly shaken 
and no doubt bruised around the chest and midriff, I was 
fine. I got to my feet and leaned on the car which was 
junked almost to the windshield. 

“What happened!” I wailed. “I’ve ruined your car! I 
don’t understand . . .” 

Matt was busy prying under the smashed hood, wrest- 
ing away bits of crumpled metal. “Here we are!” he said 
after a few minutes, hauling up the innards of the Chevy. 
“Clever! Someone put a little hole in the line that sends 
fluid for the power steering. When all the fluid dripped out 
—blooie! No power. At a fast speed or on a curve, it 
could be deadly—and with luck, no one would ever find 
out what happened.” 

“Matt, do you think someone was after you?” Lucy’s 
face, taut with strain, was no longer pretty. 

“Who else? No one could know—lI didn’t till this 
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morning—that Kit was going to borrow the car.” Matt’s 
jaw clamped tight. “I blamed Natividad for those jokers 
who tried to ram the jeep, but someone closer to home 
must be in on it, too.” 

“J—I’m sorry about the car. . .” I faltered. 

“Hell, we’re lucky you’re not dead!” growled Matt. “I 
should have known my good buddies might tamper with 
the car. Maybe we ought to take you to a doctor, Kit. Just 
to be sure there are no cracked ribs or such.” 

“Tm all right.” 

“Need a hot bath and bed, though,” he said, circling my 
' shoulders. “Come along, we'll take you home and call the 
police.” 

He cradled me in the back while Lucy drove along the 
narrow mining road. I clutched my bag of purchases and 
let him hold me in spite of my recent hot indignation. It 
was comforting and anyway, I didn’t feel, just then, like 
asserting my independence. 

If someone hated or feared Matt that much . . . How 
long would it be till they picked him off? A bullet from 
cover, explosives in his jeep? Or a strangling scalp? 1 
thought wildly. 

“Poor Kit!” said Matt. “You're shaking worse than 
ever! I am going to call a doctor.” 

“N-n-no!” I stuttered between chattering teeth. “Oh, 
Matt, how horrid! Isn’t there anything you can do?” 

“He could try minding his own business,” said Lucy in 
clipped tones. 

“Lucy, we've been over this before.” Matt’s voice was 
weary. 

“I don’t care, Matt, you’re absolutely crazy! Let some 
of the big outside unions send in lawyers and hire goons 
to protect them! Damn it, you live here!” 

“Right,” Matt said quietly. 

“‘So it’s your responsibility’!” she mimicked. “You 
make me sick!” 

“Sorry. If you find me an embarrassment to your 
practice, Lucy, by all means let’s dissolve the partnership.” 

The Thunderbird lurched. “You know I'll never do 
that!” 
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“You must if you feel I’m creating-an image that’s false 
for you, Lucy. In the same spirit, I can’t stay in a partner- 
ship—any sort of one—where I can’t do what I believe I 
should without wrangling.” 

After several minutes, Lucy’s shoulders hunched in re- 
luctant acquiescence. “I can stand it if you can. But when 
you get blown to smithereens, don’t say I didn’t warn 
you.” 
~ “No fear!” Matt chuckled. 

Aching, jarred from the crash, I didn’t find the sugges- 
tion funny. I wanted that hot bath Matt had prescribed, a 
hot drink and a warm bed. And yet how safe and restful it 
was so close to Matt; paradoxically, since there could be 
no doubt at all now that he was in danger of his life. 

Lucy stopped in front of the house. “I won’t intrude on 
your grandmother, Kit,” she said. “Bathe your bruises 
and have a good rest! Sorry you got such an introduction 
to this country.” Her tone implied it was Matt’s fault and 
that I deserved whatever happened for being in his com- 
pany. 

“Thanks for the ride,” I said. “At least I won’t have to 
go to the movies for entertainment at this rate!” 

She gave me a startled, crooked little smile and her eyes 
yielded grudging admiration. “Good luck!” she said. 

Matt took me in, hand firm beneath my elbow. “If you 
need anything from town, be sure to call me. Shall I try to 
find you another car?” 

“No, thanks!” I said emphatically. “It'll be a couple of 
days before I want to drive, if ever!” 

“You can’t let it throw you!” Matt argued. “Whoever 
rigged that car had to be after me, not you, though I pri- 
vately think you had better be careful where you walk on 
dark nights.” 

Sola glided in. Did her tawny eyes widen in surprise 
~ that I was disheveled or because Matt was alive? “There’s 
been a little accident,” Matt told her. “Would you make 
some coffee, please, and run a good hot bath for Kit?” 

“La Madama is waiting dinner,” Sola announced. “You 
had better go see her at once, I think. I will tell grand- 
mother to bring your coffee to the dining table.” 
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“Thanks,” Matt said. 

He steered me to the dining area where Edwina pre- 
sided over a number of covered earthenware bowls and a 
vast salad. As she saw me, her expression changed from 
rebuke to alarm. 

“What’s happened, Katharine? You look like you've 
been caught in the middle of a fight!” 

“She has,” Matt said. “Someone punctured the fluid 
line to my power steering, and it went out on the corner 
to the mine road.” 

Edwina was chalk white. Her lips moved a few times 
before sound came. ““Who—who did it?” 

“Someone who doesn’t like me.” 

Color washed back into her face. “Oh!” she said, sound- 
ing almost relieved. “If they were out for you . . .” 

“They didn’t mean to hurt Kit?” Matt finished for her, 
and shrugged. “Oh, it’s safe to assume I was their target. 
After all, the line was punctured in Tucson and I didn’t 
offer Kit the car till just before we left here.” He checked 
abruptly. “Wait a minute! Someone might have heard— 
phoned a pal in the city . . .” He shook his head, reject- 
ing the notion. “No, Edwina, they were almost surely after 
me, but I do urge you to look out for Kit.” 

“Why? Are you suggesting that someone might harm 
her?” 

“She’s a possible heir of yours,” Matt said bluntly, “I 
won’t suggest anything, but you must accept facts.” 

“The fact is, young Matthew, that it’s dangerous for 
her to be with you!” 

“Edwina!” I protested. : 

She whirled to me as Raquel brought coffee and a platter 
of succulent broiled fish with parsley and lemon wedges. 
“You've been here two days! Twice you’ve nearly been 
killed! The first time you were with Matt, the second 
time, you were driving his car!” Her green-black eyes 
blazed up at him. “Matthew, I must forbid you to see my 
granddaughter! If you value her safety, you'll agree.” 

He looked as if she had driven a knife between his ribs, 
but after a moment, he gave a short nod. “You're right, I 
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guess. Sorry, Kit! We'll have to scrub that moonlit hike. 
Now I need to call the police.” 

Setting down the bag of things I had bought in town, he 
started for the sala. I pushed my chair back and blocked 
his way. “You can’t be a leper just because you're helping 
the farmworkers!” I cried. “That—that’s wicked, it’s 
blackmail! If you don’t take me hiking, I swear I'll get 
into town and—and I'll picket your house or something!” 

“Kit!” Matt took my hands. Suddenly I was trembling 
from more than released tension. “Listen, honey . . .” 

“I won't listen! I will go with you!” 

“Katharine!” rapped my grandmother. “Don’t be an 
utter fool! Such romanticism may kill you and won’t help 
Matthew, who could ensure his health by simply looking 
after his paying clients!” 

“You think the best way to deal with attempted murder 
is to get out of its way and let it hit where it wants to?” I 
flamed, “Edwina, that’s a rule of terror.” 

Edwina caught my hand, held it desperately, and for 
the first time I thought she did perhaps care a little bit for 
me as a person, not just as the surviving one of her blood. 
“Katharine, I implore you! At least give the police a 
chance to catch the plotters! It’s not cowardice, it’s com- 
mon sense!” 

“Often synonyms!” 

“She’s right, you know,” Matt told me gently. 

His good lean face, the long nice mouth and frank gray 
eyes; it wrenched me inwardly to have to believe that 
someone wanted to end him on this earth, maim and ruin 
his body, stop the brain. I almost could have pleaded 
along with Lucy that he drop his dangerous work, but if 
he did, he wouldn’t be the person I admired, though he 
would still be the one I. . . loved? 

Shying from the thought, I tried to concentrate on what 
he was saying. “Why not wait a few weeks, see what hap- 
pens? The police may come to the rescue, or my friend 
may get discouraged and give up. I would hate myself, Kit, 
if you came to hurt through me.” 

“No. You promised me a hike night after tomorrow. 
I'm holding you to that.” 
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“Matthew,” Edwina said. “I forbid this foolhardy be- 
havior! You must show sense if Katharine won’t!” 

“You can send me away, Edwina,” I told her. “But you 
“ci pad ag I'm going to see Matt. Shall I leave your 

“No!” she cried, hand darting to her throat. I pitied her, 
but could not do what would set her mind at rest. 

“Then,” I said to Matt, “I'll expect you. And if you 
don’t come, I'll hitchhike to town and track you down!” 

“Good Lord!” His voice was rueful, but he began to 
laugh. “And you look so sweet and ladylike!” 

Exhausted, I sat back down. Edwina served my plate 
with fish, rice, beans and salad, then heaped her own and 
attacked it as if refueling. 

Please, let her not scold! I just wanted to have the hot, 
delicious smelling food, soak in a bath, and collapse be- 
tween the sheets of my mother’s bed. 

To my relief, Edwina seemed content to dine in silence 
though she did allot me two more helpings of crisp, deli- 
cate flavored fish. 

“Cabrilla from the Sea of Cortez,” she told me. “Lovely 
eating!” 

I agreed enthusiastically, and we both relaxed, Matt 
called good-bye from the hall and in a few minutes, we 
heard the car drive off. 

“That Lucy Wright!” muttered Edwina. “Just like her 
grandmother, Lucinda Tower, who did her damndest to 
steal your grandfather from me.” 

“She must not have succeeded.” 

“Tt wasn’t for lack of trying,” Edwina cackled, patting 
at her curls. “Tom never liked blondes. But he worshipped 
my hair—long, it was then, down to my knees, He used to 
brush it out of a night.” 

Her voice dropped and she sat dreaming. I had a flash 
of how she had looked: regal, slender, creamy skinned 
with a crown of flaming luxuriant hair and in my imagin- 
ing, a tall, shadowy man stroked her tresses and bent back 
her head for a kiss. 

Yet he had taken Raquel, made with her a baby who 
watched La Providencia with yellow lion’s eyes, tried to 
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1 by terror and witchcraft a portion of what his 
had snatched from him. 
* IT ventured. “I'd feel a lot better if you'd 
make clear to Natividad that . . .” I stumbled. 

How does one assume they have a claim to the property 
of a family they never knew existed a few months ago? 
And granting that, Edwina could not relish feeling pushed 
to define legacies that wouldn't be claimed till after she 
was dead. 

“J can’t clarify matters for Natividad when they are not 
clear to me.” My grandmother spoke heavily, though the 
‘lift of her chin was gallant. “Go along to your bath now, 
child.” 

She didn’t precisely offer her cheek, yet it seemed 
natural to bend and kiss her. “Good night,” I said, : 
astonished, and rather dismayed at my impulsive show of 
affection. God forbid she should think I was buttering her 
up! 

Her hand went to the spot my lips had touched. Tears 
in those piercing green-black eyes? “Good night,” she said 
and nodded in dismissal. As I passed through the kitchen 
arch, she called throatily, “Katharine! You will—be care- 
ful?” 

“As I can!” I promised, smiling back. 


Sunday morning I felt almost good as new, except for a 
sore neck and exceedingly tender ribs. “Thank you for 
getting the rinse and lipstick,” Edwina said at breakfast. 
She had evidently used them for she looked most hand- 
some, “Tell me. Are you nervous about ghosts, witches, 
and such?” 

“I’ve never met any,” I said, and then, remembering 
Natividad, wasn’t so sure. 

“That school you plan to help in is held in a house 
where a man died.” 

“So I’ve heard,” I answered. What was she getting at? 
“And I’ve heard Ram6n Torres died from witchcraft.” 

“He had pneumonia!” scoffed my grandmother. “I called 
my own doctor out, but it was too late. Strangling scalps 
indeed! It’s time these Yaquis got some sense!” 
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“Some highly sophisticated people believe in witches,” I 
reminded her. 

“Rubbish! For them there’s no excuse at all!” 

“I don’t believe in magic,” I said carefully. “But after 
hearing about scalps that can fly through the air, rustle 
around in the bushes, spy and choke people, I'd be scared 
if something hairy settled around my neck one dark night!” 

“And so you should be!” sniffed Edwina, “since it would 
probably be a gorilla escaped from some circus! Well? Are 
you game to teach in the old Torres house?” 

“Yes,” I said on a note of challenge. 

Edwina nodded. “Good for you! I would have been 
annoyed if you proved leery of ghosts after flouting my 
wholly sane advice on keeping clear of Matthew.” She 
peered at me. “Is it true or are you posing? Do you fear 
neither witch nor assassin?” 

“I fear them both,” I said. “But I won’t let that keep 
me from doing things!” 

“Bravely said!” Edwina’s mouth tucked at the corners 
and she tattooed her fingertips on the table. “We'll see if it 
lasts! That school is not exactly popular.” 

“I can’t see why anyone would object to play school.” 

My grandmother’s eyebrows rose. “Who knows about 
ghosts—or witches?” she asked with a trace of malice. She 
pondered a moment, then added, “If you think the 
house needs refitting for a school, make a list and give it 
to Inocencio. Tell him I said to get what is needed at our 
usual hardware and lumber stores and charge it to my 
account.” 

“Thank you,” I said. 

She tilted an ironic eyebrow. “Don’t mention it! P’m 
not treating you to a pleasure cruise!” She paused. “Nat- 
urally, if I equip a play school, I expect you to stay with 
it for a while.” 

Did the wish to keep me at La Providencia explain her 
sudden capitulation to my plan? It didn’t matter why she 
helped so long as she did. I gave her a cheerful grin. 

“Well, Edwina, if I leave soon, I’ll either be sure some- 
one can replace me or I'll pay for the improvements my- 
self. 1 have a littke money from mother’s insurance.” I 
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waved and went out, leaving her staring after me with her 
jaw slightly 

; SEN TaA cats ae nctning io teks cleciods boat 
my accident, After they left I finished unpacking and set- 
tled into my mother’s room, making a study corner at one 
end with my books close by my writing desk. 

I sighed at the stack of references and notes. With luck 
and hard work maybe I could whip them into an accept- 
able thesis before I left. 

Left? I knew I didn’t want to. But I must remember I 
was only here on sufferance, making a visit. , 

Monday morning I woke with a vague sense of disquiet. 
My eyes opened, caught a quick motion. 

Springing up, I stared at Edwina, my fright subsiding. 
She seemed strangely embarrassed. Avoiding my eyes, she 
fumbled with the heavy brass door knob. 

“I’m sorry I woke you,” she muttered. 

“That’s all right,” I hastened to assure her. “Did you 
want me? It’s time I was up.” 

“Oh, lie back down if you_can, it’s only 6:30.” Edwina 
hesitated, then blurted, “Since I disturbed you, I should 
tell you why. It isn’t going to be a habit of mine to creep 
in unannounced!” 

“Really, Edwina, it’s all right!” 

She watched me defiantly, daring me to laugh. “I 
wanted to see if you wake with a smile.” 

“What?” 

“Helen did.” Edwina raised a hand to her face. “Even 
when she began to battle me, my daughter always had 
smiling lips when I went to call her.” 

“Did I?” > 

“I couldn’t tell,” Edwina said peevishly. “You stirred 
before I could see your face. Don’t worry, I won’t do such 
a silly thing again.” 

She went out quickly. I ran across and called after her, 
“I think it was nice!” But she didn’t seem to hear. 


The door of the nursery school was open, so I went in- 
side to find Camilda telling stories to five small children 
while Chepa worked at a table with Rudi and another boy, 
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making masks with horns and curved noses out of white 
construction paper. 

There were a few ragged books, bowls of pretty rocks 
and shells, pictures tacked to the walls, carefully sanded 
homemade blocks, a variety of boxes, and a shelf of small 
scissors, broken crayons, flour paste and other basic sup- 
plies. 

Camilda turned one box around to reveal a sort of doll 
house. Cut-out paper dolls glued to cardboard uprights 
sat, lay, or stood amidst furniture made of boxes and con- 
tainers, painted or covered with scrap material in an 
artisti¢ way. 

Smiling at me, Camilda spoke to the children in a 
language I didn’t know. They cast me long-lashed bashful 
glances except for Dolores, Camilda’s daughter, who as- 
serted proprietorship by running over and clambering on 
my lap. 

As Camilda pointed to the dolls and objects, the chil- 
dren gave the English names. Then they told what Camilda 
had the dolls do. 

“Sit down! Stand up! Lie down!” 

Then they counted’ ten rocks in English, Spanish and 
Yaqui, according to which language Camilda spoke to 
them. 

Chepa played the flute, then, and the sweet shrill voices 
sang: 


“There was a very clever deer, 
Good hunters could not catch him . . ” 


and went on to tell how the deer grew old and weary of 
life, following the hunters in the hope they would kill him. 
They would not, because his meat would be so tough, but 
at last the poor deer was able to give up his spirit and find 
rest. 

“It is an old Yaqui story,” Camilda told me. “I made 
it into a song.” 

How much better for the children to learn English that 
way, brightening their legends, than to chant “Jack and 
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alien 


! 

Camilda and Chepa handed out crackers and the chil- 
dren got drinks at the sink in one corner. Then they set- 
tled on small rugs to rest. Chepa stayed with them, her 
worn face gentle, almost peaceful, as she crooned to the 
young ones. Here, in her dead husband’s home, she must 
be happier to see children who were proof of ongoing 
eternal life. 

“It’s so good!” I said to Camilda as we went outside 
and stood under the ramada flanked by lemon trees. Their 
white blossoms gave out a sensuously sweet fragrance that 
made my knees weak, made me think of Matt. “The chil- 
dren love it!” 

“Yes,” she said between pride and bitterness, “But of 
seven children, two are mine!” She nodded toward a man 
who stood near the church. “That one! He has most people 
afraid to send their children!” 

With an inward chill I recognized Natividad. He stood 
outlined against the white wall, his hawk on his shoulder. 
And he was watching us. 

“Let’s go in,” urged Camilda. Hei tone was frightened, 
which made it all the more brave of her to run the little 
school. 

“You mean he has threatened the children?” I asked as 
we stepped back into the house. 

“He reminds people of how Ramén died in this build- 
ing. And of course they know who killed Ramén. So...” 
She spreads her hands. “Oh, the witch is evil, evil! Worse 
than the yoris were in Sonora!” 

“What were yoris?” 

“Traitors. Yaquis who betrayed our fighting men and 
sent them to death or to slavery on plantations.” She shook 
herself. “Such-a little school, Kit! Do you want to help?” 

“More than anything,” I said, meaning it. 

Her face lit up. She took my hand and led me to the 
children, explaining in Spanish that I would be a teacher. 

Dolores claimed me, pony-tail bouncing, arms about my 
neck, but it was I who learned that morning, watching 
Camilda and Chepa, learning a few words. 
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After the children went home at noon, I told the women 
that Edwina had volunteered some materials. When they 
got over their stunned delight, Camilda began to make a 
list, prompted by Chepa. 

Walls needed whitewash; the dirt floor was hard as 
brick, but linoleum would be cleaner. A butane heater 
would be welcome for cold days. We needed more shelves, 
child-size tables and chairs, a rocking chair or two for 
teachers and tired children, blackboards, trucks, dolls, 
puzzles, books and art supplies. ; 

Outside under the thatched ramada that provided shelter 
from the sun, Camilda dreamed of outdoors equipment 
and shyly wished for a big sandbox, swings, and some 
kind of low-slung climbing-maze freeform concoction. 

“This gives us enough to start,” I said. “Could you and 
I go into town with Inocencio and pick out toys and sup- 
plies while he’s getting the paint and other things? Maybe 
tomorrow afternoon? I think it'll take quite a while even 
with the three of us.” 

“J can leave my children with Chepa and Mama 
Grande,” Camilda said, glowing at the prospect of an out- 
ing. “I will ask Inocencio, but I think he can do it.” 

“Good!” I said. “Ill come to school in the morning 
and we can leave at noon.” 

Camilda’s dark eyes sparkled behind her gold-framed 
glasses. “Wait till the village hears about this! As soon as 
I get home, all the neighbors will be in asking what you 
wanted!” Her smile faded as we left the abandoned house. 
“Some will be still afraid, though, even though La 
Madama’s granddaughter is helping.” 

A primitive fear, coldness in my veins, gripped me 
suddenly. I turned and saw Natividad still watching from 
the church. He didn’t seem to have moved in all this time! 
Camilda saw him, too, murmured something and sketched 
a cross. Chepa gave a strangled little cry, fled toward 
Inocencio’s house. 

“May the devil claim his own!” Camilda said, “The 
witch is like a vulture hanging over us! He sees everything, 
circles, waits! When my poor aunt meets him, she runs 
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inside, cries and shakes like a rabbit!” 

“His power will go,” I argued, trying to convince my- 
self. “Your husband is defying him.” 

Fear etched stark lines in Camilda’s face, and I had a 

of how she would look when she was an old 
woman. “My husband has not won. Some people are 
afraid to talk with him. It would be even worse if his 
father were not the maestro mayor.” 

“Won’t the Easter ceremonies start soon?” 

“Ash Wednesday is a week from this one, The maestro 
begins the ceremonies with services in the church. You 
will come?” 

“Yes, indeed, if it’s permitted.” 

Camilda smiled with great charm, a dark madonna in 
faded jeans and T-shirt. “We believe that by holding the 
ceremonies we receive ‘flower’, the blessing of heaven. 
Anyone who comes in reverent spirit shares in the offering 
by just being there. Yes, we will be most glad to have 
you.” i 

Dolores tugged at my arm. “Miss, miss! Tell my mother 
I can come to town with you!” 

“Me, too!” cried Rudi, jumping up and down. “Me, 
too!” 

I looked at Camilda, raising my eyebrows inquiringly. 
She frowned, laughed, and gathered them close with her 
free arm. “Naughty ones! What would you do in town but 
be a nuisance?” 

“Ice cream?” suggested Rudi. 

“Bubble gum!” said Dolores. “Please, mama?” 

“You would mind? Be very good?” 

Extravagant promises of virtue; pleading big brown 
eyes. Camilda sighed and surrendered what had probably 
been the refreshing prospect of a day without children. “We 
will ask your father,” she said. 

“He'll let us!” gloated Rudi. 

Camilda sighed again. “Yes. He will.” 

I resolved to keep the children off their mother as 
much as possible. “Tomorrow morning, then,” I said as 
ore paused at her door. “Thanks for showing me your 
sc ”» 
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she is determined to hold a great cumpleafo for my uncle.” 
“But surely now that she has lived a year she will sur- 
vive,” I said. 

“You do not know Yaquis,” Camilda returned with 
a little smile. “Chepa lives for the cumpleafio and to see 
her son, Cruz, once again. More than that she does not 
want. Life is a weariness to her, as it was to the old deer 
in the song.” 

I could scarcely argue further. Giving Dolores a part- 
ing hug, I went back past the church. 

Natividad was no longer there. But his absence did not 
bring a freeing sensation; only a conviction that as Camilda 
had said, he was circling, spying from some distant 
vantage. 

An old man was sitting cross-legged on the ground be- 
fore the church, leaning against the wall, eyes closed. His 
hair was gray and his leathery skin stretched over his 
strong facial bones so that he looked more like a wood 
carving than flesh 

Thinking him asleep, I all but tiptoed past. 

“Miss?” 

I jumped, though the word dropped soft and easy as a 
floating leaf. “Yes?” I answered, turning. 

Black eyes looked into mine. The old man nodded and 
smiled. “It is very hard for me to stand. I hope you will 
forgive me.” 

“Of course,” I said, puzzling over why he had stopped 
me. 

“I sit here or by my house and listen to the sun,” he 
told me. “Sunlight makes music, miss. Have you ever 
heard it?” 

“I'm afraid I haven't.” 

He smiled, wrinkles scrunching about his eyes. “Then 
you must sit still, very still, sometime, and try it. It is good 

_ Music, miss, Healing music, happy music.” He chuckled. 


— . 
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“No, miss, I am not crazy. I am Inocencio’s father. My 
name is Francisco Soto.” 

“You are the maestro mayor!” 

“Ah,” he said, looking pleased. “You know that?” 

“Yes. I hope to attend the ceremonies.” 

“Good. But you must also find time for the sun music.” 

“Til try,” I said, and offered my hand. 

As he shook it, he pressed something into my palm. 
“This is a Yaqui rosary, miss. During the ceremonies, the 
Chapayekas wear them under their masks, holding them in 
their mouths to help them repeat prayers. All the time they 
pretend to be evil, they pray beneath the masks. Is it not 
strange?” 

“Natividad is a Chapa—Chapayeka, isn’t he?” I asked, 
remembering Matt's taunt to the Yaqui, struggling with 
the unfamiliar word. 

“Yes. But we are not sure that, beneath his mask, he 
prays. At least not to God.” The maestro’s eyes shut as if 
he were exhausted. “Wear the rosary, miss. Perhaps it 
will protect you. Perhaps, after all, it can stop Natividad’s 
mouth.” 

I thanked him and went on, fingering the carved wooden 
beads with the cross at the center. Rosary against chone? 
Prayers against curses, good against evil? 

I could not believe it was all happening, least of all that 
I was ensnared. I let the beads slip between my fingers, 
small dark beads representing prayers I did not know, and 
started to put the chain around my neck, 

“You should not have that,” a voice said beside me. 
“You are neither Yaqui nor believer.” 

I turned to face Natividad. 
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He must have waited for me behind some of the boulders 
piled along the road. That, or followed me soundlessly 
from the village. Neither possibility was calming. I 
stepped back involuntarily. 

“Be careful,” said Natividad. His yellow eyes were as 
unblinking and remote as those of the hawk on his shoul- 
der. Yet he was my uncle! “Another step and you would 
fall. Your neck might break.” 

He was right; I glanced back to see that I was uncom- 
fortably near a twenty foot plunge. Common sense and in- 
stinct warned me to move, but having spooked once, I 
resolved to stand my ground—literally—and show him I 
was not quite the soft city girl he took me for, that some- 
where there was in me a streak of Edwina’s rawhide, blood 
like his own. 

“I saw you by the church,” I said. “You must have hur- 
ried to get here.” 

“No. You loitered. You stopped to talk with that old 
fool by the church. Who gave you what you should not 
have.” Natividad put out his hand, lean, hard, and brown. 
“Give me the rosary.” 

“T will not!” 

His eyes flickered, but his tone was all patience. “Those 
beads are not for you. They will bring you a curse, not a 
blessing.” 

Remembering Chepa’s terror just at sight of him I said 
recklessly, “You're a fine one to talk about curses!” 
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He smiled in a way that showed his white teeth. “One 
can hear so much, Especially if one is a stranger and be- 
lieves the wrong people. I am troubled about you, for you 
are La Madama’s granddaughter. What a pity if she had 
to mourn you!” 

“Why should she mourn?” 

One push from that hand, still outstretched, and I 
would hurtle off the ledge. Every fiber of my body begged 
to move, to take a long step towards the safety of the 
boulders, but I forced myself to stand as if my feet had 
taken root. 

Natividad smiled and hunched his shoulders. “She would 
mourn if you died wearing that rosary, from a plunge from 
this hill, the sting of a rattler, a flash flood, a blowout, bad 
food—so many ways, miss. Life is frail.” 

“We all have to go sometime,” I said, trying to joke. 

“Some sooner than others, miss.” 

“Suppose I tell my grandmother that you've been 
threatening me?” 

“You are a nervous young woman from far away.” His 
long mouth curled at my folly. “You have put a wrong 
interpretation on my concern for you.” 

“I might persuade my grandmother otherwise.” 

He laughed. “Let me assure you, miss, there are reasons 
why your grandmother will believe me. Put aside the hope 
that she will send me away. She cannot.” 

“How sure you are of everything!” 

“Only of some things.” He stroked the breast of his 
hawk. “I am sure you should not take part in that stupid 
little school. We do not need it. We do not want it.” 

“Have you children of an age to attend?” 

“Sola is my only child.” 

“Then I must get my answer from parents of young 
children, mustn’t I?” 

“What they say and what they do may prove different 
matters.” 

“Why should you care?” I demanded. ; 

-“Those who will not listen might as well be born with- 
out ears.” 


_ 
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“When nothing reasonable is being said, why try to 
hear?” 

We stared at each other. I tried desperately to send or 
receive some echoing recognition of kinship, but it was 
like shouting into space; Natividad’s essence eluded, de- 
nied mine. Whatever he wished to be could not exist along- 
side what I was, our simply being alive as the people we 
were threatened the other. But we were of the same 
blood. And that meant much, at least to me. 

“Natividad . . .” I began, and half-stretched out my 
hand. “We are related, after all! Can’t we try to get 
along?” 

“You say we are related!” Fury convulsed his face, and 
something like hurt. “El Sefor, my father, he never said 
so! I followed him everywhere, trotted at his heels like a 
dog, like his shadow! But he never called me his son!” 

“J—I'm sorry.” 

Even to me it sounded weak. Natividad laughed mirth- 
lessly, drawing himself up. 

“Good-bye,” he said, eyes hard and golden. His hand 
went to the pouch at his neck. I went past him, and for 
the first time in my life I learned there really was such a 
thing as cold sweat. 

One little push... 

But he didn’t move, only laughed. I trudged up the cliff 
toward the white shine of La Providencia, fighting the urge 
to glance back, determined, not wishing to give him that 
satisfaction. 

Why was he so sure Edwina would not send him away? 
If he had a powerful hold on her, why should he fear my 
influence? The answer to that, even to me, seemed fairly 
easy. Natividad might be able to partially control Edwina’s 
behavior while she lived, but there was no way he could 
bother her after she was dead. He could not be sure of 
how she would make her will. 

But dead people cannot inherit. 

Feeling cold in spite of the brilliant sun, I thought of 
going away, but when I remembered New York, the uni- 
versity, pictured some small apartment, it was like con- 
templating life on a distant, cool planet. 
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light; wanted to sleep in my mother’s room; walk through 
the trees planted on my relatives’ birthdays; have a school 
for Rudi and Dolores and the other children; see the 
Easter ceremonies; learn to know my proud, fierce old 

er. It was as if the cord of my being, stretched 
taut to reach from the city, had snapped, leaving me here, 
challenging me to know and answer the riddle of my life. 

I passed through the heavy gates and from the other 
side, looked back. Natividad was gone. Yet I had a feeling 
he could see me! Giving myself a shake, I hurried on be- 
tween the niched saints at the door. 

If he got under my skin like this, no wonder he intimi- 
dated the villagers! Inocencio, Camilda, Chepa, the old 
maestro grew even more in my estimation for fighting to 
break the serf pattern for their people, free them of Nativi- 
dad’s evil menace. At most I could help only a little, but 
I would do that! 

Edwina did not appear for lunch, Sola brought me a 
crisp salad and plate of cheeses and cold meats. 

“1a Madama and my grandmother are in the chapel,” 
she replied to my inquiry. “They pray for my grandfather's 
soul.” 

My grandfather, too, I thought, and ate, pondering the 
irony of Tom Thorne’s wife and mistress joining to pray. 

Had his sins been that impressive? Had they loved him 
so much that now he was past preferring either, and their 
common love made them allies? 

I reached no conclusions and spent the afternoon on my 
thesis, comparing extended family systems. 

Edwina scanned my jeans and plaid shirt when I came 
to the sala to wait for Matt. “Oh,” she observed drily. 
“The call of the wild! Matthew must be coming tonight! 
Whatever will you do in that rig? Pan for gold? Prospect? 
Go barrel-racing?” 

I felt my cheeks growing hot. “We're climbing the 
mountain at the end of the canyon,” I said briefly. 

Edwina’s lips twitched. “In the moonlight?” she prod- 


ded. 
“Y es,” I retorted. “In the moonlight!” 
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“Well, well, well! So the young man does have blood 
in him!” The jade eyes narrowed. “Or is it that he hopes 
to win your support for his anarchistic ideas?” 

“He didn’t have to win my support, Edwina. Matt and 
people like him are trying to avoid anarchy. Can’t you 
see that?” 

“Don't glare at me, young woman!” Edwina clanked 
down her goblet. “You've been here three days and al- 
ready you’re posing as Joan of Arc! I’ve given these peo- 
ple free housing, plumbing, electricity—built them a 
church, brought the doctor when they need him, seen they 
had food!” 

“Yes, Edwina, it’s just like an idealized southern planta- 
tion before the Civil War!” 

“What do you mean by that?” she rapped out. I 
clenched my hands to get control, for Edwina would not 
respect an uncontrolled opinion. 

“You're forgetting things like freedom, the right to de- 
cisions. A person’s spirit can’t grow without them any 
more than a body can develop without food. If you 
stopped protecting—and fencing in—the villagers, they 
wouldn’t need your charity.” 

“They can go any time they want to,” shrugged Edwina. 
The movement seemed to hurt her. She almost winced. 

“This is their home!” 

“It’s also mine!” Edwina pushed the signal for coffee. 
“Let’s drop this discussion, Katharine! It isn’t getting us 
anywhere.” 

I stirred cream into my coffee and wondered if my 
mother had often argued with Edwina like this and ended 
feeling guilt, anger and defeat till at last she had to get 
away. 

Matt came just then and joined us for coffee. “So,” 
jabbed Edwina, “you're taking my granddaughter up the 
holy mountain!” 

He smiled, so strong and young that I thought it must 
make her remember her own youth and the man she had 
loved, but I also suspected that such memories would 
cause envy in Edwina, not generosity. : 

“Aren’t all mountains holy?” Matt asked. 
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“They are mounds of rock and earth.” 

“And that’s not holy?” 

She laughed grudging. “Clever lad, aren’t you? The 
Indians, at any rate, call this one holier than most. So I 
suppose you'll come down with a new Ten Command- 
ments.” 

“The old ones would do, if they were kept.” 

“None of them say ‘Thou shalt hallow the union to 
. make it holy.’” ' 

“No, but one says ‘Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor,’ and the Yaquis are your neighbors, 
Edwina. To my mind you bear false witness when you pre- 
tend not to see what’s wrong, when you interfere with their 
right to political and economic justice.” 

“Save it for when you're electioneering,” Edwina ad- 
vised. “No one’s chained up and held in the village against 
their will. If they can do better outside, let them go. If 
they can’t, I’m damned tired of your lectures!” She rose 
and crossed to one of the latticed cupboards. “How about 
some brandy for a stirrup-cup?” 

“Thanks, I'll save my drink for the mountain top.” Matt 
turned to me. “How about you, Kit?” 

“T'll wait, too.” 

Edwina gulped her snifter and poured another. “Don't 
break your necks, children. That’s a steep mountain!” 

“You've climbed it?” I asked. 

“Often. It was my husband’s favorite place.” 

She disappeared in the direction of her office. Matt 
grimaced, shaking his head. “Now you're sorry for her!” 

“Well, of course I am!” I picked up my car coat from a 
bench and pulled it on. “She loved her husband and she’s 
lonely!” 

“So you'll try rather harder not to hurt her feelings!” 

“Not to the point where I don’t do what I think I 
should. As for the rest, why shouldn’t I try to be nice to 
her? She is my grandmother!” 

“Yes, isn’t she!” agreed Matt in unflattering haste. 

But the moon was full, and the night was blue, purple 
and silver gold. By the time we reached the jeep, we were 
holding hands. "Twixt and “Tween barked, wriggling in 
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welcome. I patted them, glad that Lucy was not chaperon- 
ing them that evening. It implied that Matt accepted me. 

We took the mining road, connected for a bit with the 
main one, then branched off on a rutted track more suit- 
able for mules than tires. 

“Have you learned any more about who sabotaged your 
Chevy?” I asked. 

“What's to learn? It had to be someone from the grow- 
ers. It doesn’t really matter who actually cut the line. The 
police couldn’t find any fingerprints or clues. How’s 
Camilda’s school going?” 

I told him of the sparse attendance and that Edwina had 
offered to buy some equipment. Then I showed Matt the 
Yaqui rosary given me by Don Francisco and told how 
Natividad had tried to take it from me, how he had warned 
me against helping in the school. 

“I don’t see why he should mind about a play school,” 
I finished. 

“Any influence that diminishes his hold on the village 
does threaten Natividad,” said Matt. “Inocencio alone he 
could cope with, but the two of you are a different propo- 
sition, especially since the villagers believe that now you, 
not Natividad, will run La Providencia after Edwina dies. 
He’s in the spot of a half-recognized regent whose claim is 
shaken by the unexpected appearance of a rightful heir.” 

“Maybe if I told him I'll turn over half the estate if I 
do inherit, he’d relax.” 

“He’d never believe you.” 

That seemed unarguable. The ruts veered sharply from 
a steep shaft of palisaded rock rising high and sheer, 
gleaming whitely in the moonlight. 

“Here’s our mountain,” Matt said, braking. 

I stared at the perpendicular wall. “You’ve got to be 
kidding!” 

Matt took my hand, Warmth shot from his fingers, 
making my blood dance, “If you’re not up to the climb, 
we can spread a blanket and drink our wine here.” 

“Thanks very much,” said I, disengaging my hand. “But 
I came to climb the mountain. How do we go about it?” 
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Matt grunted, started the jeep again. “First we circle 
around to the other side.” . 

He sounded a bit sheepish. When we jolted around to 
the back of the mountain, I understood why, for the in- 
cline here was gradual and easy. 

“Fraud!” I accused. “What if I'd believed that was the 
only way up?” 

“We'd have had a nice lazy evening.” Matt sounded 
unrepentant. “Then I'd have admitted my deceit and 
lured you back again. Oh, well, there are resters and 
climbers. I might have known you'd be a climber!” 

By the time we had walked for an hour, the dogs ex- 
ploring ahead, behind and all around, I wasn’t so sure. 
Matt was carrying a blanket rolled into a pack on his 
shoulders. All I had was an insulated canteen of wine 
slung on like a bandolier, but even this began to feel 
heavy. The ascent was gentle, but it did ascend, and the 
peak of the mountain, a saddle shape silhouetted above 
us, was a long way off. 

“Time!” called Matt. : 

We perched on flat rocks and looked over the long 
valley, picking out twinkles of light that were houses and 
moving sparks that were cars. A giant ocotillo swayed its 
long arms beside us. On the edge of the path a skeleton 
saguaro made weird whirring music with frayed ribs that 
moved in the wind like a fan. 

The moon had not reached high enough to drench our 
path, but it bathed the next peak in luminous silver, “From 
the top we'll be able to see Tucson on one hand and La 
Providencia on the other,” Matt told me. “And the night 
view of the city is better than the day, for all you see is a 
blaze of lights that looks like a giant Christmas celebra- 
tion.” He stretched out his hand, grasped my wrist. “Up! 
Remember, Edwina used to climb it!” 

I had to keep remembering, though Matt didn’t force 
the pace and we rested twice more, each time considerably 
higher. The moon broke over the saddle peak, showering 
the side that had been in purple shadow, paving the trail, 
gilding the spines on the cactus. It was like being in an- 
other dimension, in a magic high world with Matt. 


—or. 
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The peak was twin spills of rock, the center hollowed by 
wind and rain into a sideless basin. Matt urged me to the 
edge of the stones. Taking my shoulders in his hands, he 
faced me first to the northeast. 

“There,” he said, nodding towards a flickering far-off 
glow, “is Tucson.” He turned me the other way. Here I 
could make out individual points of light, discern from 
their position which were in the village, which lit the great 
house on the cliff. ““There’s La Providencia.” 

He turned me slowly to him, taking me in his arms. In 
the gentle light, I could see him smiling. “And here we 
are.” 


Did his knees feel as melted, unreliable as mine? We 
both were trembling; I couldn’t speak. Whyever it was, 
we sank down together, not even troubling, just then, to 
spread the blanket. 
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As he descended the mountain, Matt was so silent that I 
began to worry. We hadn't consummated our lovemaking. 
He had drawn that line, had been tender and sweet and 
said we must wait. But he hadn’t said he loved me. 

“Matt,” I said as he helped me into the jeep, “is—is 
something wrong?” 

He took my hands and pressed them to his face. “Of 
course not, honey! At least, there’s nothing wrong about 
us!” 

“You're so quiet!” 

“Goose!” he laughed. Swinging into the jeep, he took my 
chin in his hands and gave me a quick but thorough Kiss. 
“You bet I’m concerned! While 1 was fancy free, I had 
no problems. Now I do!” 

“What?” 

He frowned, hands braced on the wheel. “I suppose it 
comes down to whether I’ve got any business courting you. 
Even if you didn’t get hurt because of me—and you've 
come terribly close to it twice already—I might get 
erased. Better if there’s no one to care overmuch.” 

“Matt! You can’t love someone because it’s safe! What 
you're doing is part of you, part of what I care about!” 

He stared doggedly ahead. “I want you to be happy, 
Kit!” 

“Hah!” I said rudely. “You know what I think, Matt 
Calhoun? You're afraid of love! You don’t want the re- 
sponsibility! All this other stuff is hogwash!” 
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He yanked me across the seat, kissed me dizzy. Then he 

me back, without a word, and started the jeep. 

“You can’t act like this!” I seethed. “I’m just as able 
to stand the results of a decision as you are! I won't let 
you nobly bow out!” 

“Oh?” He laughed outright. “You'll take me by storm?” 

“Yes. So why not save us all a lot of trouble?” 

“Seriously, Kit . . .” 

“J couldn’t be more.” 

He hitched one shoulder up, let it drop. “What can I 
do?” he asked the night. He stopped the jeep. It was a 
long time before we went on again. . 


I didn’t hear from him in the next few days, but I was 
so confident of our feelings and so busy with the school 
that I had time for only fleeting moments of missing him. 
He was, I told myself firmly, a man who would always 
have a cause; his life could not, should not be bounded by 
a nine-to-five day and a restrictive love affair or marriage. 
Right from the start I must train myself to that, have my 
own things. : 

Next day’s trip to town was a great success. Rudi and 
Dolores went with their father to get remodeling supplies 
and outside play equipment, while Camilda and I selected 
finger paints, clay, rolls of blank newsprint, crayons, 
puzzles, and picture books. We arranged with a dealer to 
deliver twenty small chairs, five low round tables and 
blackboards, but we had the other purchases stowed in the 
truck, From my own money I bought a large relief globe 
that lit np, a record player, and a small cassette tape, re- 
corder. 

We had a late afternoon feast of ice cream and ham- 
burgers before starting home. Rudi drowsed off in his 
mother’s lap. I held Dolores, shifting to accommodate her 
chubby little body, and it came to me with near shock that 
I had never held a young child before, never in all my life. 

There was something about feeling a warm little being 
cuddled trustingly against me, something both sweet and 
troubling. Natividad wouldn’t hurt children, would he? He 
might threaten adults, coerce parents or Edwina or me, 
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but surely he wouldn’t do anything to children like these? 

“Now we will have such a nice school!” said Camilda 
happily. “Maybe more people will send their children.” 

“Most of them will wait and see,” said Inocencio with a 
grim chuckle. 

We stopped at the school and began unloading materi- 
als. Several people watched from their doors or ramadas, 
but only two men came to help, one pudgy with pock- 
marked, swarthy skin and a stout barrel chest, the other 
thin and tall with straight hair held back by a red sweat- 
band. Inocencio introduced them as his cousins, Ben and 
Carlos Torres, nephews of Chepa’s husband. 

They put the lumber and paint and other things inside 
the school. It was almost sundown by the time Inocencio 
dropped me at the big house. 

What would the school bring to children like the one 
whose heart had beat against mine all the way home? I 
wondered as I went through the gate. Curse or blessing? 
Which of these, later on, would I prove to have been? 


The cumpleafio for Ram6én Torres was to be held Fri- 
day, so there was an extra hurry to finish readying the 
school. Chepa wanted to hold the ceremony in her old 
home, show the village that a good thing was being created 
there. She hated Natividad at least as much as she feared 
him, and as she helped remodel the school, her eyes glit- 
tered and she laughed excitably. 

Inocencio, squat Ben, and thin Carlos did most of the 
painting, hammering and building, till the small house was 
dazzling white inside and out, the door opened and shut 
properly, windows worked, and shelves bordered the 
walls—wide shelves for the rolled sleeping rugs, narrow 
ones for games, others to hold pull toys, balls and books. 

I painted a border of purple-blue around the doors and 
wreathed the windows with sprawling free-form flowers, 
birds, vines and animals. Camilda, tagged by Rudi and 
Dolores, arranged the tables and chairs tili there was 
room to pull the chairs out easily and leave passageways 
all around. 

Chepa painted comic mixed-up animals and fish on the 
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window-shades so that after they dried Dolores kept 
reaching up to pull them down and giggle at the winged 
giraffe or the lion-eagle or the goat turkey. 

I had brought an ancient refrigerator out of its burial in 
one of the store-rooms and sprayed it with purple epoxy 
paint. Camilda brushed on a fabulous cow ih pastel violet 
chewing a red, red rose and printed under it in happy zig- 
zag letters THE PURPLE COW. 

Swings went up in the yard and the geometric orange 
climbing-crawling-hiding structure, An immense sandbox 
was established in the shade of several cottonwoods. 

And then it was ready, by Friday noon, the globe in its 
stand, a rocking chair in each room, blackboards ready 
with chalk and erasers, picturebooks and puzzles on the 
little round tables. 

“It is beautiful!” Chepa said. “And tonight we will have 
a cumpleafio for my husband that the village will never 
forget!” 


Matt was expected for the cumpleafio, but when twi- 
light came without him, I went down by myself. Edwina 
had gone to the chapel right after dinner, It seemed that 
either she did that or retired to her study and bourbon. 

The cumpleafio was much like a wake. Candles stood 
along a bed and Ramén’s godmother and godfather 
watched there. Don Francisco read a service and led 
prayers. 

Then the ceremony moved out to the ramada where 
appetizing smells came from huge kettles, Camilda and 
several other young women ladled out stew, garbanzos (or 
chick peas), sweet corn gruel and kept big baskets of tor- 
tillas filled. Cases of soft drinks stood by the wall and big 
pots of coffee gave out a strong, good odor. 

The villagers might have feared to send their children 
to school in Ramé6n’s house, but they were all at the cum- 
pleafo, feasting and cracking jokes at the pascola dancers 
who were performing outside the ramada, as well as hand- 
ing out cigarettes and seeing that everybody got plenty to 
eat. 

Pascolas, Camilda explained, acted as hosts at affairs of 
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this sort, and kept the ceremony going. 

“Can you guess which one is Mama Grande?” she 
asked. 

I stared at the dancers, All five wore strings of rattles 
around their ankles, blankets girded around the waist and 
above each knee, heavy leather belts hung with bells, and 
necklaces. 

They wore masks of black, tufted with white beards 
and eyebrows and decorated with flowers and crosses. 
Every pascola’s hair was caught up in red-ribboned top- 
knot. 

Ankle rattles, belled girdles and a kind of tambourine 
jingled with the dancers. One was acting like a raccoon, 
touching and smelling food, while the others planted seeds 

for him to dig up. 

: When the raccoon straightened, I saw the blanket was 
pulled higher than the waist and that several necklaces 
served to complete the modesty of Mama Grande. 

She trotted over to me and offered a bit of tortilla. I 
thanked her and ate it while she made jokes in Yaqui that 
made everyone roar. 

“T am saying you and our flame-haired Matt will marry 
and make such a baby!” she cackled in my ear. “A red- 
headed child who will frighten all witches away with his 
fiery scalp which will burn up any dirty moth-eaten old 
chones!” 

The magical prophecy stunned me till I choked on the 
dry tortilla. Mama Grande pounded on my back, capering 
whimsically, and then pranced off with a jingle of bells and 
spirited shake of her tambourine. 

One man thrust coins down her bloused blanket. She 
squealed coyly and began to play lion with another pascola. 

Soon two of the pascolas handed out fireworks to sev- 
eral of the teenage boys who eagerly moved off with them 
towards the church plaza. 

From there burst rockets, Roman candles and pin- 
wheels. Children darted about curvetting with sparklers. 
"The dazzling flashes were accompanied by exploding fire- 
crackers. 

In spite of the color and racket my eyelids began to 
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droop. A glance at my watch showed it was midnight. 

“How long will this go on?” I asked Camilda. 

“All night.” She stared at a whirligig of crimson just 
fading into the night. “This fiesta is costing Chepa every- 
thing she has. I don’t think Ramén would like that. Though 
he was a Coyote Captain, he always said we spend too 
much time and money on ceremonials. He said it was 
crazy to have ceremonies one hundred and seventy-one 
days out of the year.” 

“Do you?” 

Camilda nodded. “Of course not everybody is obliged 
to go to all of them, but that number doesn’t count private 
things like funerals, weddings or cumpleafos.” 

“Still, such ceremonies hold people together,” I ven- 
tured. 

“Oh, yes,” agreed Camilda, irony threading her tone. 
“We are knit together by blood, poverty, exile, the past!” 
And she went back to stirring frijoles so vigorously that 
they splashed. 

“Good night,” I said, stifling a yawn. “I'd better be 
going home.” 

“Inocencio will walk with you,” said Camilda, and 
called him away from a group of men. 

I was glad of his company. Natividad had not come to 
the fiesta, nor Sola, nor Raquel. And I was not eager to 
meet my witch-uncle in the night on that narrow cliff-top 
road. I searched out Chepa and thanked her for inviting 
me to her husband’s cumpleafio. She was sitting by the 
candle-lit bed, staring at her rosary. She looked up at me 
and smiled. My spine chilled, She seemed to be someplace 
else. 

Inocencio saw me safely inside the big house. “Do not 
worry about Matt,” he said kindly. “Sometimes he gets 
very busy. But he doesn’t forget friends.” 

Was I that transparent? “I suppose he’s reading his law 
books,” I said lightly, cheeks hot in the blessed darkness. 
“Thanks for bringing me home, Inocencio.” 

I paused for a moment in the hall, alerted by a sound. 
After a moment, it came again, a distant wailing. 

Ghosts? 
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Even as I scolded the instinctive dread, the sound came 
again. Certainly, ghosts or not, I had to investigate. 

Switching on lights as I went, I proceeded through Ed- 
wina’s wing toward the chapel. The piteous cries, as I got 
closer, were punctuated with a swishing noise. 

The doors of the chapel were not quite shut. That must 
have been why I could hear. I peered through the crack. 

No spectral ancestors did penance there, bewailing 
earthly sins. It was Edwina! ; 

Prostrate at the altar, hands gripping it, light from 
twelve tapers gleaming on her burnished hair, she crouched 
with her back bared to the knotted thongs Raquel brought 
down on her. 

Even at a distance I could see bright smears of blood. 
I started to burst in, stop the madness, but something 
checked me. 

This must happen regularly. Hadn’t I wondered why 
Edwina moved stiffly, seemed unable to lean back in com- 
fort? 

Why she did this, submitted to the scourging of her one- 
time rival and present servant, was a nakedness of the 
soul I had no right to look upon. It was between Edwina, 
her God and her past. 

Turning, I crept down the hall, wincing at the swing of 
the lash. Edwina, so proud, haughty and imperious, sub- 
mitting to a painful humiliation she must have com- 
manded! 

Could we ever know another person? I thought of Chepa 
by her husband’s symbolic bier. Two kinds of mourning 
for the same grief. And as I went into my mother’s room, 
I remembered how her inner flame must have died with 
my father. 

Would I ever feel that way about a man? I didn’t want 
to; the potential pain was terrifying. I hated to take sleep- 
~ ing pills, but that night I did, to shut out the vision of 
Edwina clutching the altar while the blows fell. 


It was a good thing I had a thesis to work at that week- 
end. Edwina didn’t appear all day Saturday or Sunday. 
Matt neither called nor came. When I gazed down from 
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the wall, the fiesta seemed to be continuing in a disorgan= 
ized way. It had been good of Chepa and the villagers to 
make me welcome, but I felt that going back today would 
be an intrusion. 

So 1 worked and from time to time when I simply 
couldn’t make one more comparison between gentle 
Arapesh and aggressive Kwakiutl, I tried not to brood over 
why Matt hadn't called and basked in how nice the school 
looked. 

The villagers would see the toys and books and things 
their children would like. Surely some would dare to let 
their young ones come! 

But when I went to the school Monday, we still had 
only Rudi, Dolores and the five others who had come be- 
fore. Camilda was letting them explore the new toys. 

“Where’s Chepa?” I asked. 

Camilda’s eyes looked weary and strained. “She” s—not 
well.” 

“Maybe the cwmnpleafio wore her out.” 

When Camilda didn’t answer, I asked in concern, “What 
is it?” 

“She will die,” Camilda said, meeting my gaze as if 
defying me to argue. “She has lived for the cumpleafio, but 
now she will not eat and has given way to killing grief, to 
tristeza.” 

“But her son, Cruz! Can’t she try to wait and see him?” 

Tears gathered in Camilda’s eyes. She took off her 
glasses and brushed them away. “She says she saw Cruz in 
a dream. He did the deer dance for her and papas that 
his father will be avenged.” 

“And you really think she will die?” 

“T know she will,” said Camilda simply. 


She was right. Chepa Torres died that evening and was 
buried on Ash Wednesday next to her husband in the 
campo santo, or holy ground, behind the church. A priest 
from Tucson performed the service, but the important one 
had been the night before when Don Francisco read the 
litany and the women singers, or cantoras, chanted about 
Chepa’s white-clad body. 
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Camilda shut the school till Thursday. Chepa was 
buried Ash Wednesday and that night the Easter cere- 
monies began with Don Francisco giving a short sermon. 

I sat on the women’s side by Camilda, swathed in a 
black shawl Edwina had searched out for me, and watched 
the penitents receive the mark of holy ash on their fore- 


There knelt Natividad! 

Of course. He revered tradition, didn’t he, resisted 
change? Face stern, Don Francisco hesitated a moment, 
but then he marked Natividad, accepting him as part of 
the ceremony, part of the passion. 

Judas? I thought, and shivered, 


Thursday morning brought only Rudi and Dolores to 
school. Even the other five had stayed away. 

Camilda kept glancing out. At last, when it was clear 
tardiness was not the answer, she set her thin shoulders, 
cre me to stay with the children, and marched on the 

age. 

She was back in an hour, shoulders bowed, eyes bright 
with angry grief. “They won’t come,” she said dully, touch- 
ing the gay refrigerator, spinning the globe. “They're 
afraid.” 

“Why?” 

“Some think Chepa was witched, too.” 

“But you said it was tristeza!” 

Camilda smiled bitterly. “So it was. But a whisper says 
Chepa died for holding the cumpleafio for a man the witch 
destroyed. And Natividad was seen cursing the school and 
those who enter.” 

What could we say, what could we do against that? 

“My comadre would send her children but her husband 
won’t let her,” Camilda added sadly. 

“Then what will we do?” I looked around the school at 
the new paint, toys, books, all our preparations, and could 
have wept. “Isn’t there some way to get people to at least 
try?” 

Camilda leaned on a table and took a deep breath. 
“Rudi and Dolores will come. We'll go on and have class 
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as if there were dozens! Maybe, after a while, when people 
see all is well, they'll send their children.” 

A horrid thought froze me. “Camilda! You don’t think 
Natividad would hurt the children?” 

“Jnocencio has talked to him,” Camilda said with a twist 
of her mouth. “If harm touches Rudi, Dolores, or any child ~ 


- who comes to the school, Natividad is a dead man.” She 


laughed mirthlessly. “Witch or not, Natividad can bleed; 
he knows my husband does not joke. Have no fear for the 
children, Kit. Take care for yourself.” 
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Several times during the next few days I saw Natividad 
watching me from a distance, but he never came near 
‘ enough for me to remonstrate. I didn’t seek him out, feel- 
ing it would be useless, but for the first time in my life I 
began to hate someone, and fear him as well. 

Not that I thought for one second he was really able to 
send a dried scalp rustling through the bush to eavesdrop 
or kill, but I was seeing his power, the way he could stifle 
a village, and there seemed to be not one single way to 
fight him. 

Edwina, to my surprise, was briskly philosophical. “It 
will take a while, but just stay open. The kids will pester 
their folks and at last they'll give in.” 

It was Friday, the second day of holding school for only 
Rudi and Dolores, who, ironically, already spoke English 
and needed the experience less than most. Looking across 
the dinner table at my grandmother, I decided to put the 
whole situation in the open. 

“Edwina, the people think Natividad has put a curse on 
the school. Can you persuade him to take it away?” 

“A curse?” But Edwina’s smile didn’t reach those al- 
most black-green eyes. “Katharine, you can’t believe any- 
thing so silly!” 

“T don’t. That’s not the trouble. The point is that the 
villagers do. They saw him put a spell on the building. If 
they saw him take it off . 

“Katharine, there is one ‘thing you must understand!” 
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Edwina pushed the coffee signal and as Raquel padded in, 
I wondered what these two old women thought of each 
other—or if time and the death of Tom Thorne had dulled 
the feelings they had had till now they merely accepted 
each other as a constant fact of each other’s life. Such a 
calm view didn’t fit that whipping in the chapel. 

“Tt won’t do to meddle in ancient beliefs,” Edwina was 
saying. “Much goes on here that concerns only the Yaquis. 
I keep clear—and urge you to do the same.” 

_ I stared in disbelief. “You mean it’s fine for that man 
to terrorize everybody?” S 

“This is not New York!” She leaned forward, catchin 
my hand, gripped it till her long nails dug into my flesh. 
“Please, child, be patient! The children will come.” 

“You expect the villagers to be braver than you are,” I 
breathed in painful discovery. “Whatever else, Edwina, I 
thought you had courage!” 

“You don’t know—you don’t understand . . .” 

“What?” 

She fell silent, watching me from those brilliant eyes 
sunken in her fine-boned strong face. Now, unbearably, it 
was as if she feared me, too. Gentling my tone, I put the 
hand still smarting from her grasp, over the old bent 
fingers. 

“Edwina—Grandmother—what ‘is it? Tell me. Maybe 
I can help.” 

Straightening, she withdrew her hand. “You can help by 
realizing some things can’t be forced.” 

“Then you won’t speak to Natividad?” 

“Indeed not! I never interfere with personal matters in 
the village.” 

“You're afraid of him,” I said slowly. 

Color blazed in her cheeks. “Katharine! You presume!” 

“I’m sorry, Edwina, but we need to do some leveling. I 
know Natividad is your husband’s son.” I swallowed, 
plunged on, hating to distress her, but seeing no other way. 
“Tf you could assure him of security, convince him that his 
blood claim will be honored . . .” 

“After I’m dead?” she gasped. “That’s what you're all 
thinking of, isn’t it? Dividing up La Providencia, parceling 
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out what was mine . . .” She got up and gripped the back 
of her chair. “Well, I don’t care what any of you want, 
I'm not making my will public! You can just wait till I’m 
dead to see if I left anything to either you or Natividad or 
Sola! I’ve given in on a lot of things, but on that I won't! 
Won't, I tell you!” 

She stalked off to her study. Anything I said now would 
be misconstrued in her present temper, so I took my coffee 
into the family patio, as I had come to think of the garden 
of trees, sat on a stone bench near my mother’s pome- 
granate, and pondered Edwina’s outburst. 

Given in on lots of things .. . 

Not to me, she hadn’t. To Natividad, then, or Sola? It 
sounded as if he had tried to get her to acknowledge his 
claim, that she had fought this so that my proposal touched 
off the explosive reaction that had just dumbfounded me. 

One thing loomed absolutely plain. She was afraid of 
Natividad, afraid to challenge him over the school. 

But where there was a curse, could not there be a bless- 
ing? One blotting out the other? I was chasing this idea 
when the door opened behind me. 

“A lady to see you, miss,” called Sola. It was disquiet- 
ing that she had known where I was. Did she, and possibly 
Raquel, spy on me? 

Lucy Wright crossed to me, long-legged in a cream 
tweed pant suit, ripe yellow hair caught back in a little 
girl fashion, belied by its molten smoothness and expert 
cut. 

“Hello, Kit!” she said, while Sola faded back indoors. 
“I had to bring some papers for your grandmother and 
thought I’d see how you were getting along.” 

“Oh, do you represent Edwina, too?” 

She shook her hair so that the shining folds rippled, and 
flashed a dimple. “God forbid! Matt’s out of town, as you 
know, and asked me to bring out some renewals and 
such.” She laughed with amused tolerance. “Let’s hope 
she can see to sign! She was well into a bottle of cognac.” 

I felt a stab of guilt for Edwina’s distress in spite of all 
the rationalizations I could summon. And Matt had left 
town for an appreciable time without letting me know— 
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though Lucy assumed that I did! A deep, ridiculous sense 
of having been deserted enveloped me. 

Had our night on the mountain made Matt feel en- 
dangered, trapped, committed? In spite of what I had be- 
lieved to be understanding between us, had he got in 
further than, in calmer times, he wished to? Under Lucy’s 
bright blue eyes, I burned with humiliation. 

She, as his partner, would always know when he left 
town, where he was, what he was doing. An unbeatable 
inside track! Lucy sat down, too close for my comfort. 

“Well, Kit, tell me! How’s the little school?” 


“Mmm. Not exactly crowded, I take it?” 

“T suppose it takes a while to get people interested.” 

“I’m sure.” She flashed me a blinding smile. “And then 
80 people do get interested they sometimes cool off. 

Don’t they?” 

She was needling me over Matt. “Td expect the school 
to generate increasing enthusiasm,” I returned blandly. 
“Once people find a good thing, they want more of it.” 

“But what’s good at first may turn bad, surely?” Again 
that flutter of laughter that stung rather than warmed. 
“Matt’s marriage, for instance.” 

My mouth went dry. When I managed to speak, my 
tongue was thick, clumsy. “Matt’s—married?” 

“Not now!” Lucy smiled. “But he was, oh, he certainly 
was! To me.” 

“You!” I gaped inanely. “But—but your name’s 
Wright!” 

“I always used it for professional purposes,” she said, 
“and once there was no private reason to be known as 
Mrs. Calhoun, I legally took back my maiden name.” 

“But .. .” I groped for words. “Isn’t it awkward to still 
be partners?” 

She shrugged. “Life is awkward, pet. Anyway, as you 
know, we don’t share an office.” She sent me a glance of 
amused malice. “He didn’t tell you! Poor Matt! Still be- 
lieving if you ignore a fact hard enough it'll go away!” 

“There’s no reason why he should have told me,” I 
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“Hah! I'll bet you give him some uncomfortable mo- 
ments when he reports in!” She lit a cigarette. “My father 
is the biggest grower in southern Arizona. I'll always be- 
lieve Matt got involved in this farmworkers’ crusade out 
of pure spite because Daddy wouldn’t finance Matt’s 
political ambitions.” 

“Matt’s not spiteful,” I defended. 

“No,” Lucy agreed quickly. “Our marriage probably 
had enough strains without introducing the union hassle.” 

“He’s not ruthless, either!” 

“No one said he was, dear,” soothed Lucy. “Laggard 
in love, maybe, and probably on the rebound.” Even in 
the dusk her blue eyes shone. “I hope your nobility is re- 
warded, Kit, but please, for your own sake; don’t expect 
much from Matt. His reserves are gone.” 

“Isn't it possible that someone might restore rather 
than drain him?” I asked. “I’ve never thought of love as a 
reservoir to use up or a feed-bag to put on and empty. It 
—it should be energy running back and forth between two 
people, powering them both by what’s created between 
them!” 

Lucy laughed in my face, swinging to her feet. “And I 
always thought New Yorkers were sophisticated! You are 
rather stranded out here, aren’t you?” she»added specula- 
tively. “Shall I try to think of some nice young man.. .” 

“Thanks, don’t bother,” I cut in. “Can you find your 
way out?” 

“You needn’t show me,” she said,’ waving from the 
door. “Good-bye and good night, Kit.” 

I sat in the patio as night closed in, thoroughly de- 
pressed and angry. 

The school, at this stage, was a failure. Natividad was 
having his way and Edwina wouldn’t challenge him. I 
wouldn’t give up yet, but how long could we go on holding 
school for the two children in all the village who needed 
it least? 

I longed to talk to Matt, hear any suggestions or re- 
assuring common-sense judgments he could make, but he 
had gone away without even telling me. And apparently 
he was scarred by a bad marriage, wary of involvement. 1 
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touched the winter-stripped limbs of the pomegranate, 
found no comfort there, and slowly stood up, collecting 
my coffee cup. 

Bells were ringing in the village. This was the first Fri- 
day in Lent. I must get my shawl and hurry to the cere- 
mony! 

Villagers were still arriving as I came. They crossed 
themselves in front of a cross that stood about fifty feet 
from the church, and went inside to reverence the holy 
figures on the altar. 

Camilda was one of the altar women busily placing 
white head coverings and crowns on the girl flag bearers. 
She had explained to me that there were Three Marys in 
the ceremony, Mary Magdalene, Mary, the sister of 
Martha, and Mary, Jesus’ mother. Their images were 
fastened to carriers on which they would be paraded dur- 
ing the processions. 

Crucifixes large and small were on the altar, and the 
Virgin of Guadaloupe in a flower-decorated box. 

Red and green flags were given to the young girl flag 
bearers and I khew the twelve women receiving crowns 
were the litter bearers of the Marys. 

On a piece of canvas before the altar greenery and con- 
fetti were heaped to honor the figures and show that the 
“flowers” they represented would kill the evil forces in the 
end. The old maestro knelt on this carpet and prayed. 

Red and green fluttered as the flag bearers called for a 
blessing by waving their banners in the sign of the Cross 
and rang the bells held in each flag hand. 

The maestro and cantoras began to sing while the male 
group left the church, stopping at each Station of the 
Cross. 

Two little boys ran ahead with the carpet of flowers 
and spread it before each station. The Way cross, a large 
one, was moved in the same way, followed by men and 
boys carrying other crucifixes, the maestro and his singers 
and about half the villagers. 

At each station, the maestro prayed, and when the men 
reached the second station, the women’s group left the 


church, flag-bearers with their ribbon-trimmed red crowns 
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walking before the three litters bearing the Marys. Behind 
them came another maestro and his singers. 

I walked with the villagers who followed, knelt with 
them at each station. At the fifth station, to the martial 
sound of flute and drum, Fariseos and Caballeros marched 
from their barracks, circling the church three times, waving 
red and green banners. 


Then they halted before the church. Inside, I could see - 


a grotesquely masked Chapayeka crawl out from beneath 
the altar. 

“He is Judas,” someone whispered to me. “He is 
hunting for Jesus.” 

The Judas searched about the church, examined tracks, 
poked with his wooden sword, and came out to the 
church cross twice, still seeking his quarry. 

When he came a third time, a Fariseo officer questioned 
him, obviously as to Jesus’ whereabouts. 

Judas acted out his answer and I remembered that 
Chapayekas were not allowed to speak, and must hold a 
rosary in their mouths, like the one I always wore now, to 
protect them from the evil they must simulate. 

Was that Natividad, I wondered, behind the big mask? 
It must be a caricature of someone. Black hair fell every 
which way and the heavy eyebrows were strong and black. 
Hollowed cheeks gashed above a long mouth and a scar 
ran from eye to chin on the left side. 

At Judas’ miming that Jesus was gone but that he had 
found His trail, the Fariseo captain ordered his men to 
follow him around the Way of the Cross on the search for 
“the Man whom we seek.” 

The mountains blazed crimson on that march, and 
stars began to glow in the darkening sky. The men’s and 
women’s groups lit candles, proceeding on their journey, 
with Fariseos and Caballeros in pursuit. 

At the twelfth station, the Judas Chapayeka sped past 
the altar groups and bellied down to spy in front of the 
church, followed by the other soldiers of evil who stood 
in formation outside. 

The men began to sing at the fourteenth station and 
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moved into the church as the women, also singing, fol- 
lowed. 

Judas capered and shook his hip rattles between each 
verse of the hymns, while the Fariseo flutist and drummer 
played. He marked time by stamping and hitting his sword 
with his dagger, peeked into the church but did not invade 
it. 

During the prayers, he shuddered with dread at the 
holy names. When the altar groups crossed themselves, 
Fariseos and Caballeros waved flags and touched their 
hats. 
After prayers, everyone taking part in the ceremonies 
came by pairs to the altar. The Fariseo and Caballero 
flag bearers knelt with the girl bearers to the right of the 
altar. 

As the worshipers knelt, the flag bearers touched them 
on their foreheads with cross-tipped flags that trailed 
across their faces. 

Then Don Francisco gave a sermon in Yaqui, and from 
his earnest tone I knew he was reminding the villagers of 
the meaning of Lent and Easter. The girl flag bearers 
flourished their banners and the service was over. 

I started home, heard running steps and whirled. “Oh, 
Camilda!” I said in relief. “What a wonderful pageant! 
I’ve got dozens of questions!” 

“Well, ask them,” she laughed. “Here comes Inocencio. 
We'll walk you to the big house.” 

In the light from the church, Inocencio’s face was grim. 
“Did you see?” he demanded. “Natividad’s mask!” 

“Who is it?” I asked. 

“You don’t know?” 

I shook my head. 

“The mask is of Thomas Thorne, your grandfather! 
Nobody could mistake that scar or those eyebrows!” Ino- 
cencio spat. “Judas, indeed!” 

“I suppose it doesn’t matter,” Camilda said soothingly. 
“So long as La Madama doesn’t know . . .” 

“But she will!” cried Inocencio. “She is Natividad’s 


madrina, his godmother! Don’t you remember Mama 
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Grande telling how Thorne compelled her to that? He was 
the padrino.” 

“What does that mean?” I asked. 

“A Fariseos’ godparents must be with him during the 
attack on the church on Holy Saturday. They must hurry 
him quickly to the altar so he can be purified of the evil 
he had to portray during the ceremonies.” 

Camilda laughed scornfully. “Purified? That one!” 

“Nevertheless, La Madama every year must hold his 
sandals and regalia,” said Inocencio. 

Without much hope, I said, “Perhaps he would make 
another mask.” 

“He won't,” said Inocencio. “The power of a Fariseo 
mask is strong. Each man makes his new every year, of 
goathide, or cardboard. They must lie down to put them 
on, and all the masks except two are burned with Judas’ 
effigy. Those two are saved to bury with any Fariseo who 
dies during the year. Now that he has made this mask, 
Natividad must wear it.” 

We were silent for the rest of the walk to the great 
house. 


Saturday morning I worked on the thesis till lunch. Ed- 
wina, clear-eyed and alert, handsomely dressed in green 
gaucho pants and a pale green shirt, asked me about the 
ceremonies, nodded in approval when I told how movingly 
impressive I found them even though I understood only a 
few words. 

“Oh, most of it is color and symbolic action,” she said. 
“My husband said that this passion play is seventeen years 
older than that of Oberammergau, which began in 1634. 
That was the Bavarian village which was saved from a 
plague and has put on the pageant every ten years. But 
the Yaqui ritual is done every year in every settlement 
large enough, whether in Arizona or Sonora. It began in 
1617 when Jesuit missionaries came among the Indians 
of northern Mexico.” 

She spoke with pride and I thought what a maddeningly 
contradictory person she was, admiring the Yaqui heritage 
while slamming her gates against their future. : 
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“Will there be a Novena for Chepa?” she asked 


abruptly. 

“What's that?” 

“It’s a service held nine days after a person’s death,” - 
Edwina said with a resigned sigh at my ignorance. “Padri- 
nos and madrinas are supposed to furnish food and coffee, 
just as for funerals, but I know Chepa’s godparents are 
poor and have beggared themselves, as usual, for their 
Easter ceremony regalia. Therefore I would like to supply 
the feast and make sure there is the Novena.” 

Kindness or guilty conscience? It didn’t seem to matter 
so long as sad, valiant Chepa got all the honor due her. I 
promised to ask Camilda what was being planned and 
carry Edwina’s offer. 

After Edwina retired for her afternoon rest, I wandered 
out toward El Matadero and sat for a while by the blasted 
mine face that sealed Tom Thorne’s sepulcher. 

He had been out of the snarl he had made of his life 
for twenty years, but those he had involved were still 
caught in the tangle. I thought of Raquel lashing Edwina 
and shivered though the sun was bright. 

I came home by way of the village, stopping to bring 
Edwina’s offer to Camilda and Inocencio. 

“We were holding a Novena anyway,” said Inocencio. 
“But La Madama’s generosity will be accepted and wel- 
come.” 

“The service will be Wednesday,” Camilda added. “She 
would want you to come.” 

“Then I will.” 

I lingered for a cup of coffee and then started home. - 
Why didn’t Matt call? Surely I hadn’t frightened him that 
much! 

Still, I asked myself harshly, what could you expect 
from a man who doesn't even iell you that his law partner 
is his ex-wife? 

After dinner Edwina went to her office. I prowled the 
sala for a while, pleased that I could now identify San 
Juan, the mounted knight, San Miguel with his sword, San 
Isidro, patron of farmers, with his plow, and San Pedro 
holding the keys of the kingdom. 
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And I knew dark Guadalupana, standing on the cres- 
cent moon, and the Virgen de los Remedios, the patroness 
of the Spanish. 

Strange that the Madonna in her aspects as protector 
of both conquered and conqueror should stand here; or 
perhaps very natural. All people have mothers. - 

I thought of my own, and of her mother, Edwina, who 
was doubtless halfway into a drunken stupor by now. 
Depressed, I cut through the patio, stopping to breathe in 
the scent of lemon flowers. 

Where was Matt? Why didn’t he come? I didn’t want 
to write or read that night, I wanted to be with him, on 
the mountain or somewhere, anywhere! 

But tonight, damn him, I was alone, and worse, I had 
no idea of how he felt about me. 

Honorable intentions? 1 mocked myself furiously. 

Hurrying into my room, I marched my reluctant body 
over to the desk and put myself to work. 

After I had done enough to assuage my taskmaster 
conscience, I pushed away from the desk and glanced at 
the clock. ; 

Still early. Eight o’clock. I decided to make some hot, 
rich chocolate and bear it off to my room to be drunk at 
leisure. As I entered the dark kitchen, something white 
moved near the door. 

I cried out in surprise, felt unutterably foolish as Sola 
hissed; “Please, miss! I don’t want anyone to know! I— 
I’m meeting my boy friend.” 

She had come close enough for me to see her high- 
piled hair, poutingly beautiful face, and the white pant 
suit I had given her. 

I laughed in relief. “For a moment I thought we had 
ghosts! Good night, Sola. Have a nice time.” 

“Thank you, miss. Please, you won't tell my father or 
grandmother?” 

“J won't tell—but I wish you'd let them know you're 
going out.” 

“They wouldn’t let me!” 

I- could well believe that. Sighing, I hoped that her 
young man was decent, and cautioned her to be careful. 
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After she had gone along to the entrance and I heard the 
stealthy creak of the big door, I switched on a light and 
began rummaging for cocoa. 

The chocolate was simmering when I heard a distant cry 
of terror that rose to high pitch, quivered, then stopped 
abruptly. 
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I ran through the dining area to the front door, turned on 
the outdoor lights and listened. There was a rustling in 
the tangled growth by the wall where the light didn’t reach, 
scrambling, a thud, muffled running. 

A gasping moan came from near the gate, the sound of 
someone fighting for breath. “Who is it?” I called, running 
forward. A pale shape moved by the walk. 

Sinking down, I lifted Sola. Her hair had fallen around 
her shoulders and she moved her head drunkenly, holding 
her throat. 

“Come, get up!” I commanded, dragging her to her 
feet and urging her toward the house. Her attacker, I was 
sure, had run off, but there was no certainty he wouldn’t 
come back. Sola held to me, panting, sobbing. We got to 
the door as Raquel came out. 

She took in everything in one quick, swooping glance of 
those gray eyes that had seen so much. 

Sola shrank away from the old woman who caught her, 
made her stand in the glaring light and scanned her. The 
smooth throat was marked with angry weals. Dust smudged 
the handsome pant suit and I was positive that later Sola 
would mourn the damage to it more than the bruising of 
her skin. Raquel gave her granddaughter a disgusted push, 

The girl started to enter the house, but I blocked the 
way. Since Raquel wasn’t going to question the girl, I was! 
“What happened, Sola? Do you know who did it?” 

She shook her head, tried to dodge past me. Raquel 
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followed. “You—you can’t just forget this happened!” I 
cried, “Someone tried to kill you! We've got to call the 
police!” 

The two women kept moving. I started to run after ~ 
them, try to make them understand, when the sight of 
Sola’s white-clad figure checked me. 

Possibly they understood too well! Sola had been wear- 
ing my suit which she had taken care not to let her father 
or grandmother know about. We were virtually the same 


size. 

The attack might have been directed at me. What else 
would explain Raquel’s lack of concern with finding the 
assailant? 

I thought of witch scalps and pushed the eerie notion 
back. I had heard too much commotion, the sound of 
running feet! No, a human had waylaid Sola and had 
either been frightened off by the lights or had seen his 
mistake and purposely left the job unfinished. 

Natividad? He seemed the most likely candidate, though 
he could probably bribe or threaten at least one villager 
to do his rough work. 

Edwina couldn’t ignore this! I marched across the sala 
to her study, rapped on the door. No answer. I knocked 
louder. 

Well into the cognac, Lucy had said. I opened the door. 
The bottle sat on the desk, but Edwina wasn’t there. 

My nerves were tight as violin strings, but the tune 
they played was not soothing. I ran through the house to 
my grandmother’s room, half expecting to be seized 
along the way, caught by strangling fingers. I gave two 
hurried knocks on her door, called her name, and burst in. 

“Katharine?” Edwina’s voice came dimly from her 
bathroom. “What on earth .. . ?” 

She sounded sober enough. I pressed my hands together, 
fighting down the panic that had swelled in me during that 
flight from her empty office, She would have to do some- 
thing now. This she couldn’t ignore, whatever her secret 
fears! 

I gazed at the neat row of Tom Thorne’s long unused 
but carefully dusted boots. Who cared for them so faith- 
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fully? Edwina herself? Or was it the lot of Raquel? And if 
it was, did she think of the man who had been her lover? 
Did she resent his leaving her under the hand of his wife? 

Then, in the corner, I saw a heap of clothes. The green 

ucho trousers Edwina had been wearing, the pale green 
satin blouse. A shame for such pretty things to lie crumpled 
on the floor. I bent to shake them out, fold or hang them. 

The blouse straightened to reveal rents in the cloth, 
traces of blood. Edwina had not been sitting in her study, 
methodically getting drunk! 

My head whirled. Could Edwina have been the person 
I heard scuttling over the wall? I shook out the gaucho 
pants. They showed no bits of vine or scuffs or tears which 
would have almost been inevitable had their owner climbed 
over the wall. 

“Well!” 

I hadn’t heard the bathroom door open, whirled at my 
grandmother's voice, still holding her garments. She 
gripped the door with one hand, clasping a foam green 
robe about her with the other. Color heightened the jade 
of her eyes, and I realized that she had been a strikingly 
beautiful woman, not one to tolerate open concubinage 
from the man whose boots were still arrayed in this room. 
She steadied herself and when she came toward me her 
step was firm. 

“Have you decided to play maid?” she asked, smiling. 
But her eyes were watchful and a muscle twitched in her 
jaw. 

“Someone just choked Sola half to death!” 

Her brows shot up. She took the raddled blouse from 
me and tossed it and the trousers in a negligent heap by 
her closet. “My dear Katharine, you don’t think it was I, 
surely!” 

“Your blouse . . . 

“Ruined. Damned pity, it was a favorite. Do sit down, 
Katharine! I’ll ring for coffee and we can sort things out 
in a sane manner.” 

“['ll get your coffee,” 1 said, remembering my forgotten 
chocolate, “but we must call the police. Right now!” 

“T already have,” she said. “They'll be here within the 
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hour. So let’s try to be calm, shall we?” 

My laughter held an edge of hysteria. “You mean we 
have to be sure our stories agree? I’m telling exactly what 
I heard and saw!” 

“Of course,” agreed Edwina, putting her feet up on a 
stool and leaning back. “Please bring some coffee, my 
dear-d feel absolutely used up!” Fa 

She shut her eyes, looking so frail and tired that I 
clamped my mouth shut on a question and went back to 
the kitchen. My chocolate had scorched, but was drinkable. 
I scoured the pan while Edwina’s coffee brewed, chasing 
the night’s events in a baffled attempt to guess what had 
happened. , 

Sola, wearing my suit, had been sneaking out to meet 
her lover when she was waylaid. My turning on the lights 
had sent the attacker over the wall. Raquel had come out, 
quickly silenced her granddaughter. Edwina had somehow 
torn her blouse and presumably had been involved in the 
fracas. 

Had she really called the police? I couldn’t see why 
she should lie about that. Collecting my chocolate and 
her coffee on a tray, I went back to her bedroom. She 
lay in her chair, so still that I called her name in alarm. 

“Katharine?” Rousing, she yawned and took the coffee 
I handed her. “Ah, this is what I need!” She wrinkled her 
nose in the direction of my chocolate and gave a dis- 
pleased sniff. “How you can drink that stuff I don’t know!” 

Ignoring her insult to my favorite winter drink, I let her 
finish one cup and poured her another. “Now,” I said, 
“tell me.” 

She gripped the cup with both hands, drank deeply and 
gave a long sigh. “There’s a dead man at the bottom of 
the cliff,” she said in a conversational tone. “I hoped 
against hope he’d survive the fall, but while you were in 
the kitchen, Natividad came to tell me the boy is dead.” 

“Boy?” I echoed, completely bewildered. 

“The one who choked Sola. Alberto Longoria. He used 
to be her sweetheart, but lately she’s thrown him over for 
a flashy young man from town. Alberto caught her on her 
way out—apparently she meets her guapote at the old 
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mine road. I heard quarreling, went out when she 
screamed. He scuttled over the wall. I went through the 
gate and intercepted: him down the road. We struggled. 
He tripped and fell.” 

“But why didn’t you call or something?” 

“T was too busy fighting and then it didn’t matter since 
Natividad turned up just after Alberto fell.” 

It could be true—and if it weren’t, what was? 

“Tt’s a wonder I didn’t see you,” I said. “Because I heard 
the attacker go over the wall and run.” 

“At such times,” shrugged Edwina, “a person is too ex- 
cited to notice everything.” 

That was unarguable. I decided to leave the questions 
to the police. 

These arrived in the shape of a lean, rangy middle-aged 
sheriff and his plump young deputy. Both wore khakis, 
boots, and white felt hats that made me feel I had walked 
into a television Western. 

Sheriff Greer talked with Sola first, alone in Edwina’s 
study. The girl emerged, weeping harder than she had 
after hér escape. Next Raquel was questioned, then Na- 
tividad. 

I waited in the sala. Raquel had vanished down the hall 
without a look at me, but Natividad, on his exit, paused 
to give me a long, hooded stare. For once, his hawk did 
not ride on his shoulder. 

“Tt is too bad you were frightened,” he said in a mock- 
ing tone. “But better frightened than dead, no?” 

Sheriff Greer frowned after him as Natividad went the 
way his mother had. Stroking his gray moustache, the 
lawman helped me up. “Let’s go see your grandmother 
now, Miss Moore. I’ll talk to both of you at the same time 
and then you can see she gets to bed.” 

Nothing new developed from the questioning. Edwina 
gave the same story she had told me, and I repeated what 
I had already gone over so often in my mind, Edwina, in 
the pale green robe, looked absolutely exhausted. 

“The blood on the shirt is yours, ma’am?” Greer asked 
gently, holding up the savaged blouse. 

Edwina nodded. “If—if he hadn’t tripped, he would 
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have forced me over, sheriff. He was much stronger, of 
course.” The lanky sheriff touched her shoulder. 

“Thanks for talking to us, ma’am. It looks like an acci- 
dental death. I doubt that we'll have to bother you again. 
Miss Moore, can you see that your grandmother gets 
settled down?” 

“There’s just one thing,” I interposed. “Sola was wear- 
ing a pant suit I’d given her. It’s possible someone took 
her for me. We’re about the same size and she was wear- 
ing her hair up in a style I’d never seen her use before.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous, Katharine!” exclaimed Edwina. 
“Why would a chagrined suitor of Sola’s want to hurt 
you?” 

There was no answer to that, of course. Sheriff Greer 
looked at me in a measuring, considering way. 

“Can you think of anyone who would want to hurt you, 
Miss Moore?” 

I could sense Edwina’s tension. Somehow, even if it 
were foolish, I couldn’t bring myself to drag out all our 
family skeletons, tell why Natividad and his family re- 
sented me. 

“T don’t know if anyone wants to kill me,” I said. “But 
the first night I arrived in Arizona, a pick-up tried to ram 
the jeep I was riding in, and when I borrowed a friend’s 
car, the line providing fluid to the power steering had been 
punctured so that the power went out on me on a curve 
and wrecked the car.” 

“Her friend was Matthew Calhoun,” Edwina said sig- 
nificantly. “And it was his jeep that almost got rammed.” 
She spread her hands. “Doesn’t it sound like the company 
my granddaughter keeps is dangerous?” 

Greer gave a tight laugh. “Well, Matt’s not exactly pop- 
ular with a lot of folks!” He turned to me. “I’m inclined 
to agree with Mrs. Thorne that those attacks weren’t per- 
sonal. But let me know if anything else turns up.” 

“You just remember, sheriff,” I said with an attempt at 
bitter humor, “that if I turn up dead in what looks like an 
accident or mistaken-identity murder, it may not have 
been!” 

“Now, honey, if you have any reason . . .” 
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“My granddaughter’s naturally upset,” put in Edwina. 
“You may rest assured that we’ll let you know immediately 
if anything suspicious happens.” : 

“If we're alive,” I couldn’t help adding. 

“Now you just relax,” advised Greer, but added grimly, 
“If you really worry about safety, you’d better keep your 
distance from Matt Calhoun.” 

No use in saying that Matt was keeping the distance. 
The two lawmen took their white hats and high-heeled 
out. 

Edwina’s eyes were brilliant with unshed tears. “Thank 
you,” she said. I knew that she meant for not exposing 
our tangled family politics and claims. “I can’t expect you 
to understand, but there are reasons—” She rose suddenly 
and went to a chest, drew out a leather bag that clinked 
as she handed it to me. The Thorne initials were branded 
into the old leather. “Silver coins from El Matadero ore,” 
she said. “Good night, child.” When I protested, she said, 
“No, 1 want you to have the coins. They’re something of 
your grandfather’s.” 

I kissed her uplifted cheek and went along to my own 
room, but I was nervous every step of the way. Probably 
Alberto Longoria had meant to throttle Sola—but there 
was a knife-slim chance that he hadn’t, that I was sup- 
posed to be dead. I put the heavy bag in my dresser and 
slowly undressed. 

I slept badly that night. In my dreams, a chone brushed 
my face and throat, finally looped about my neck and 
began to stop my breath so that I couldn’t shout or speak, 
while under my mother’s pomegranate tree, Edwina talked 
with Natividad. His hawk gripped the fruit of my mother’s 
tree, tearing it with his cruel beak so that the bleeding 
pomegranate seemed to be my flesh and all the while the 
scalp tightened . . . Grandmother! 1 screamed, Grand- 
mother! But she didn’t hear. 

I woke with my throat so constricted that for a few 
seconds I thought the dream was real. But I was safe in 
my mother’s bed and the sun was striking through the win- 
dows. 

Sunday. No school. But I didn’t feel like drowsing. Act 
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or be beaten, my dream had seemed to say, and as I had 
a cool shower and dressed, something that had been work- 
ing at the back of my mind pushed its way into full con- 
sciousness. 

Natividad had cursed the school. But a strong blessing 
should cover the curse, just as I had been told that in the 
Easter ceremonies, flowers of heavenly blessing killed 
Judas and his wicked armies. I must get a good, powerful 
blessing on the school. 

Where? 

Where but from the maestro mayor, he who would begin 
and end the Easter ceremonies, who played a leading part 
in all the chief rituals of the village? I resolved that as 
soon as morning services were over, I would go to him. 

When I started down, a little distance from the wall of 
the big house, I saw signs of a struggle in the scattered 
rocks and trampled verge of the cliff. 

Alberto Longoria had been taken to Tucson for his 
embalming, of course, He would not have been a pretty 
sight after such a fall, down jagged rocks with more at the 
bottom. I fought down a wave of nausea and went on, 
keeping to the inside of the road. 

Don Francisco sat outside the little church, eyes closed, 
a look of peace on his face. 

Listening to the sun? 

“Don Francisco,” I said softly. He had earned his 
peace. It seemed brutal to disturb him. But some of the 
children were his grandchildren. The village was his 
village. 

“Ah.” He smiled and got to his feet. “It is you, miss.” 
He waited courteously. 

“You know Natividad has cursed the school,” I blurted. 
“Don Francisco, can you—will you—do something so 
the people won’t be afraid to send their children?” 

His eyes closed. I wondered desperately if he were se- 
nile. Or afraid. If his good feared Natividad’s evil, where 
was there help for the village? 

“I have watched,” he said at last. “It has been hard for 
you and my nephew’s wife to go there every day when no 
one comes. I have been thinking.” He nodded and relief 
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bloomed in my heart. “I will put a blessing on the school, 
but it must—what would you say—be impressive! So I 
shall do it at the Novena for Chepa on Wednesday. I will 
ask the people to bless the school with flowers and faith. If 
they help, they will believe.” 

I bent my head, grateful for a blessing from his brown, 
work-stained hands, full of hope for Camilda’s school. 


EXEXEXERERERERERERERERERERER ERE 
; 13 


Not a child, except for Rudi and Dolores, darkened the 
school door on Monday, Tuesday, or Wednesday. The 
village buzzed with the death of Alberto. It was whispered 
that he fell because he had tried to kill the witch’s daugh- 
ter. No one believed that La Madama by herself had the 
power to trip a strong, active young man who was known 
to be unusually agile and sure-footed. 

In spite of Don Francisco’s promise, I felt discouraged. 
Natividad’s grip on the village was stronger than ever. And 
I had not heard from Matt—though no doubt Lucy knew 
where he was, precisely. Damn her! 

So it was with inner despondency that I went to join the 
villagers in the church that Wednesday evening for Chepa’s 
Novena. The men were on one side. I sat with the women, 
all of us wearing shawls or mantillas. Natividad was not 
there, nor Sola nor Raquel. 

Except that Chepa’s body was not there, the ceremony 
was much like the funeral, friends circling to touch the 
hands of the family, the litany and chanting of cantoras. 

After some time, the company moved outside and the 
maestro led them boldly to the school, which had been 
Chepa’s home. 

In the ramada, the godparents urged food and coffee on 
the guests, whose fear did not hamper their appetites. 

Then Don Francisco spoke. Camilda, eyes shining, 
translated for me. 

“Chepa Torres gave her home as a school for your 
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children,” he said. “Tonight we will consecrate it with 
flowers blessed in the church, The flowers will take away 
the sadness and death from this house. Ever afterward it 
will be the house of life.” 

There was a2 murmur. Men and women looked at each 
other with frightened eyes. The old maestro raised his 
hand. 

“Do not you throw flowers at the wicked Fariseos when 
they march on the church with Judas, their leader? Have 
you not believed flowers are the blood of Jesus, mighty to 
vanquish evil? Your faith is not strong if it cannot fight 
outside the ceremonies!” 

A few people nodded. Some crossed themselves and 
their lips moved in prayer. 

“Here are the flowers,” said Don Francisco. 

Two of the cantoras came from the church with baskets 
full of lemon bloom, yellow palo verde and other flowers 
and greenery. Don Francisco took a branch of bougain- 
villaea. Camilda and Inocencio followed. And, finally, ap- 
prehensive at first, then with excited chatter, the women 
took flowers, and then the men. I walked last of all, but I, 
too, had my flower, a shoot of fragrant lemon bloom. 

At the door of the cursed house where the chone was 
thought to have strangled one man to death, Don Francisco 
stopped and prayed. Then he touched the door with his 
flowery branch and went inside. 

Each villager touched the door and threshold with their 
flowers, murmuring prayers, and then trooped about the 
school, touching chairs and tables, shelves, toys and books. 

Soon every object in the house had been blessed and 
protected by the flowers, even the globe which several of 
the people were rotating delightedly. Don Francisco called 
for attention. I was across the room from Camilda so I did 
not know what he said, but now no one was frightened. 
They smiled and looked happily about the clean, bright 
little school. 

Then each passed me, murmured softly, and touched 
me with a flower. My heart swelled till I had to blink 
fiercely to keep tears from my eyes. 
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‘The school was blessed and so was I. I belonged with 
these people now. I really had come home. 

Next morning the school was full of children when I 
got there, looking at books, working puzzles, examining 
the globe and laughing delightedly as it moved under their 
touch. Camilda had written their names on paper flowers 
pinned to their chests and they shrieked with glee as I 
stumbled over the liquid syllables—Aniceto, Jacinta, Julio, 
Jesus, Maria, Paco, Ignacio, Micaela, Fernando, Magda- 
lena, Antonio, Ramén, Teresa .. . 

“Tell them they will learn my language faster than I 
will theirs, Camilda,” I begged. “Please tell them they 
must be very patient with me.” - 

This abject and all-too-true admission of my lack of 
prowess in linguistics pleased the children even more than 
my difficulties with their names. Rodi ran to me and 
squeezed my hand. ~ 

“We will help you, miss!” he aespilbl 

And they did. My lack of Spanish spurred them on and 
made them less troubled about their own mistakes. Ca- 
milda translated as required. 

“They want to know when you are going to learn Yaqui, 
Kit,” she explained after one little boy had darted up with 
a question. 

“Just as soon as I can get along in Spanish,” I vowed. 
“Tell them I am too slow to try both at once!” 

We alternated play with word sessions. Camilda or I 
would point to our mouth or eyes or feet, or to a chair, 
table, book or whatever, and say the English name which 
the children repeated. Then they said the Spanish name and 
I would echo this. 

The mid-morning snack and nap time brought more 
words like drink, eat, wash and sleep. Tying words to 
everyday activities and needs were the best, but we soon 
worked out several games that mingled fun and vocabulary. 

One was a kind of charade where someone acted out an 
action and the others tried to name it in English while I 
delved for the Spanish. Another game was acting out sing- 
ing rymes like: 
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“Little teddy bear can sit and stand and walk, 
Little teddy bear can sit and stand and walk, 
Little teddy bear can sit and stand and walk 
And hurry to the door!” 


The doll family and doll house Camilda had made were 
much loved. By the time our first school day with a full 
room ended at noon, all the children knew some English 
words and I had a bit of Spanish. Best of all, if the chil- 
dren had any choice, I knew they'd be back. 

As the children ran down the lane to their homes, 
Camilda nodded till her spectacles almost fell off. “We've 
done it!” she exulted, and hugged me. I hugged back. 

So much for witches! 

“We will start night classes again,” planned Camilda, 
“and soon we'll have a union meeting.” 

I stopped straightening the little chairs. “But Edwina 
ee es 

Camilda hunched her thin shoulders. “We know what 
she says. But that doesn’t change what we must do, Kit.” 

I couldn’t argue. But I was sad as we tidied the school, 
filled after so much trouble and pain. Had we gone to all 
this effort to start a center that might be vacant in a few 
weeks? Again I longed to see Matt, though he would see 
the school as trivial beside the need for workers’ protec- 
tion. I_ picked up the flowers with the children’s names 
and put them in a box by the door. 

How long would they be needed? Would the children 
scatter up and down south central Arizona, leaving their 
homes and familiar village? Surely Edwina wouldn’t cause 
that! She must have some feeling for these people. Yet I 
was afraid, terribly afraid. 

The children, like the village, were absorbed in the cere- 
monies. They drew pictures of Fariseos, deer dancers and 
blazing Judases, made rattles and belts and grotesque 
Chapayeka masks. 

Camilda, bit by bit, explained more of the traditions 
reaching back hundred of years. 

Some Yaquis believed the fiesta had been laid down by 
Christ himself, except for recruiting matachines which had 
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been the task of Mary. The fiesta had traces of nature 
magic, spirits of deer, birds and animals, wind, rain and 
the forces of nature, with flowers representing the blood of 
Jesus and a blessing. 

At feast times, Yaquis who had gone away tried to 
come back, and this was especially true of the Easter cere- 
monies. Not only was it the best time to see family and 
friends, but it was supposed to be bad luck to break a 
promesa to take the part of Fariseo, Caballero, or what- 
ever. 

All through the village, people made masks, mended 
altar figures, made flowers, headdresses for the matachines, 
and did the ritual work of the celebration. 

By Friday 1 began to know the names of the children; 
that Josefa talked all the time; Crescencio was nervous; 
Carlota had a sweet piercing voice, and that whatever else 
the children drew, they always came back to masks and 
flowers. To me, Yaqui culture became personified by white 
Chapayeka horned masks and graceful flowers that had 
power as well as perfume and beauty. 

Camilda had put some songs into English for the chil- 
dren and several, including Dolores, played flutes and 
drums while the rest sang: 


“Go through the prickly pear, 
Pass the mogote, 
Go tell your mother that 
You met with Coyote!” 


A man’s voice took up the song. I looked up to see 


Matt. My heart turned over. Struck dumb with surprise 
and absolutely fantastic happiness, I sat in the rocking 
chair with Crescencio in my arms. Rudi and Dolores ran 
to Matt and each gripped a leg so that he scooped them 
up and bounced them one on each hip. 

“Well,” he said. “So the school is!” 

“Of course,” said Camilda, darting a mischievous glance 
at me, “Didn’t you think we could do it, Matt?” 

His hair tangled down his forehead and he shoved it 
back impatiently-as his grin spread. I had forgotten how 
big he was, the electric driving energy he radiated. “I 
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should have known,” he said. “Congratulations, girls! I’ve 
got to find Inocencio, but Kit, may I see you after school? 
Carry your books home?” 
~ “Why not?” I said carefully, we my tone cool and 
light. 

Let him know I'd been atraid he’d sworn off me, let 
him guess how I’d missed him? Not if pride could prevent 
it! 


He gave Rudi and Dolores a final bounce, set them 
down in a swooping flourish that made them squeal with 
joy. “See you later, then!” And he said something in 
Spanish that made all the children laugh. 

Dolores tugged at my arm as Matt ducked to go out the 
door. “Miss! Miss! Do you know what he said?” 

“No,” I admitted warily. 

Josefa, the chatterbox, leaped up, her plump dimpled 
face full of glee. “He says we must study hard or he will 
take our place!” she shouted. 

Dolores, frustrated in- relaying this bold threat, put out 
her tongue at Josefa, tugged at my arm and gleaned such 
glory as she could. 

“He called you our maestra linda. That means pretty 
teacher! Do you like him, miss? Will you marry him?” 

It was too much for me, but Camilda took charge, shoo- 
ing the children back to their seats and putting them to 
work on mosaics of crushed eggshell gleaned from the 
great house and whole village. 

“Matt must have word from the union people,” she said, 
looking very thin and young. “So we will have a meeting. 
And then...” She did not finish. 

Remembering Edwina’s unyielding opposition to the 
union, I could not in honesty say anything cheering. 

Matt stopped at the school after the children were gone 
and Camilda and I had straightened things, “There will 
be a meeting Monday,” he told her. His mouth set in a 
hard line. “I’m sorry about Chepa.” 

Camilda nodded, bowed her head for a moment, then 
held it proudly. “Chepa was ready to die,” she said. 
“Thank you, Matt, for helping us.” 

“Damn it,” he growled, “Why should you thank me for 
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what will end in your having to leave your home?” 

“Perhaps La Madama will change her mind when most 
of us go,” Camilda said. “Anyhow, Matt, we must do this, 
There is no help for our people if those of-us who are a 
little better off are afraid to push for everybody.” 

“T'll see you tonight at the ceremony,” he told her, and 
took the bag of papers and things I was carrying home. 

We didn’t talk as we passed through the village, by the 
church and the marked Stations of the Cross, the fiesta 
ramada. Being Edwina’s granddaughter made me feel half- 
false to both sides, most unenviably caught in the middle. 
This feeling was stronger because Camilda and Inocencio 
had not asked me to coax Edwina, try to influence her. 
Maybe they knew I couldn’t. 

Besides, I didn’t know what to say to Matt. Here he was 
after almost three weeks’ silence, and he seemed to assume 
things between us were just where he’d broken them off. 

Without standing on dignity or invoking outmoded ideas 
of courtship, that seemed rather much! My first speechless 
joy at seeing him again was, alas, corroding. Nothing that 
couldn't have been treated by an explanation or apology, 
but neither was forthcoming. 

“Inocencio tells me a jilted boy friend almost killed Sola 
the other night and then fell off the cliff,’ Matt said. “I 
don’t suppose anything will make you believe that this 
kind of thing seldom happens around here.” 

“Nothing since I got to Arizona has been conducive to 
feeling snug and secure,” I said testily. “I’m not sure Sola’s 
boy friend was after her. She was wearing a pant suit I'd 
given her.” 

Matt caught my wrist. “You mean she could have been 
taken for you?” 

He looked so gratifyingly alarmed that I thawed a bit. 
“It’s possible. We’re the same size, and in the dark, a 
nervous young thug could have been confused.” 

Matt grabbed my shoulders, shaking me. “Why didn’t 
you call me right away?” he demanded. “If it was you they 
wanted, they might have tried again! Why didn’t you tell 
me?” 

“How could I?” I blazed, wrenching free, rubbing my 
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shoulders and glaring. “I didn’t even know you were gone 
till Lucy told me!” 

“Lucy! Didn’t Sola give you my message?” 

“What message?” The tainted joy was slipping back, 
opening, warming. Maybe, after all, he hadn’t gone off 
without a word! 

Matt snapped his fingers. “She must have forgotten! 
The morning after you and I climbed the mountain, I got 
a hurry-hurry call from Phoenix, and that trip wound up 
in California! But I did phone! Friday. You were at the 
ceremonies, so I asked Sola to tell you I'd had to go away 
for an indefinite time. And she said she would!” 

“Well, she didn’t.” 

“What you must have thought!” Matt touched my cheek 
and we stopped, there on the road to the house. “I kept 
hoping to call again, but when I had a chance, it seemed 
always to be either too early or too late! Anyway forgive 
me?” 

“Tl put you on probation,” I said. 

We held hands the rest of the way. Now that-I dared 
let myself feel again, I knew how terribly I had missed 
him. Of course I could live without him, but it was the 
difference between dry crackers and fresh-baked delicious 
bread, between dried apricots and a crisp juicy apple. 

I suppose my comparisons ran to food because I felt 
ravenous for the first time in days and devoured every- 
thing in sight at lunch—salad, fruit, warm rolls, cheese 
and ham—while Matt and Edwina sparred. 

“So you're back, Matthew,” she said accusingly, staring 
at him over a buttered bread stick. “Your father never 
left his clients’ important affairs up to errand girls.” 

“Lucy is a fully qualified attorney,” said Matt. “We 
even have a number of clients who prefer her to me. Not 
just men, either.” 

“No wonder, if you’re always gone on crusade! She told 
me you were in California. Terrible place. Full of fanatics 
and radicals!” 

“And reactionaries and ultra-conservatives,” amended 
Matt. “Anyhow, I take it that she handled the matter 
satisfactorily?” 
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“I suppose she knew what she was doing,” Edwina al- 
lowed grudgingly. “She proved all her points by citing one 
law or another and this decision, that decision, till my 
head spun! But I hold you responsible, mind!” 

Matt grinned and popped a ripe olive into his mouth. 
“Lucy said you made her send you Xerox copies of all 
the precedents she quoted,” he said mildly. “Of course 
I'm billing you for that little chore. It tied up our secre- 
tary a day and a half!” 

“Haven't I always paid your fee?” demanded Edwina. 

“Fees are going up.” 

“So is my temper, young man! If it weren't such a bother 
I'd change lawyers!” 

“Any time,” Matt invited, unperturbed, 

“You young red-headed devil!” Edwina said, mouth 
twisting in a wry smile. “You might at least act a bit con- 
trite!” 

“And have you steamroller me?” Matt shook his head. 
“No, thanks!” 

Edwina pushed the signal. As always, Raquel appeared 
like a brown wraith, only her eyes showing the beauty she 
must have had when she shared the master’s bed, and as 
always I wondered what she really felt and thought. 

Pointing to the coffee signal, Edwina gestured towards 
the tree patio. Raquel did not even look surprised, but 
nodded and glided into the kitchen while Edwina led the 
way to the door. 

“I've something to show you,” she said with tremulous 
excitement, taking my hand. “Close your eyes for a mo- 
ment. Matthew, you may look but don’t breathe a word!” 

Mystified, I felt the tension in her strong slim fingers as 
she drew me outside. My feet left the stone walk. We 
moved across hard ground till my shoe struck loosened 
earth. Edwina checked me, gripped my hand tighter. 

“Now,” she breathed. “Open your eyes, Katharine!” 

I did, to see a slender young plum tree with fragrant 
white blossoms showing creamily against shiny green leaf. 
It stood near the pomegranate and Edwina’s natal orange 
tree 


“Your tree, Katharine,” my grandmother said, eyes like 
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rain-washed jade. “Since it’s starting late, we got the 
largest young tree that could adapt to replanting.” 

The tree I had wanted so badly, the longed-for acknowl- 

that I was of La Providencia! 

I was astounded that fierce old Edwina would give what 
she had for so long withheld, but mingled with my joy 
was sadness that my mother had been forced to exile her- 
self from this house of her birth. Added to this was an 
increased strain of being Edwina’s granddaughter while my 
sympathies lay with Inocencio and the workers. 

The combination led to a confusion of feelings that left 
me between the urge to hug Edwina or reject the tree that 
was the visible sign of my birthright. 

“You—don’t like it?” Edwina’s disappointed voice 
jarred me from a whirlpool of confused emotions. 

Whatever she had done, she was my only living relative. 
But what tipped the balance was the anxiety on her face. 
I put my arms around her and kissed her cheek. 

“Bless you, I love the tree! It’s beautiful! Thank you, 
Grandmother. There’s no way to tell you how pleased I 
am!” 

“But there is, Katharine.” 

“Oh? How?” 

She took my hands, held them between hers like a ruler 
accepting fealty from a vassal. “Stay,” she said like a 
command, and then with entreaty, “Stay, child! This is 
your real home. This is your real place!” 

Real place? In the way I loved La Providencia—this 
patio of trees planted for my people; the white walls and 
the saints in their niches; the tiled fireplaces and gleaming 
copper in the old kitchen; the dark, seemingly haunted 
chapel—yes, it was my place. 

My blood and bone, inherited from my forbears, had 
inherited also a memory of the house. My uprooted, city- 
bred soul had longed for home, not knowing what or 
where it was. 

But people have a place in life, a part to play, and I 
could not take that of successor to Edwina’s lofty place. I 
wanted a chair, not a throne, to be Kit, not La Madama. 
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In the conflict building between Inocencio and Edwina my 
sympathies lay with Inocencio. 

Was it honorable not to tell Edwina of the Monday 
meeting? I could say it wasn’t my business, that anything 
slipped under this imperious old woman’s nose was fair, 
but that could not keep me from feeling a traitor to her, 
especially in this moment when she gave me a place in 
the family. 

My eyes met Matt’s, He looked angry, then hunched his 
shoulders, seeming thin and vulnerable. 

“Edwina,” he said, “there’s going to be a meeting Mon- 
day. And Cruz will be back.” 

Edwina’s face froze and her head swung up. 

“Cruz? I sent him away!” 

“It is Lent. He is under a manda to take part in the 
ceremonies.” 

“What part?” 

Matthew's tone was dry. “You know he is the deer 
dancer. I doubt that even you would care to keep him 
from appearing.” 

Edwina gave her hand an impatient wave. “He may 
dance till he grows real hooves and antlers for all of me! 
But that is not the reason for this meeting you mention.” 

“When Cruz is not a deer dancer he is an organizer.” 

“Of what?” 

“Farmworkers.” 

Though there was no mistaking her displeasure, Edwina 
had herself well under control. She glanced from Matthew 
to me. “And where is this meeting to be held?” 

“In the school,” I said. 

“So you know all about it, Katharine?” Edwina swung 
her frosty stare to me. 

“Camilda and Inocencio are my friends,” I said hotly. 
“And poor Chepa meant for the school to be a com- 
Inunity center, you know.” 

“For recreation, sewing, nutrition, baby care and Eng- 
lish classes, I think you said,” interposed Edwina. 

“Isn't it the antiquated lord-of-the-manor approach to 
think you should screen activities in the village? The peo- 
ple aren’t serfs!” 
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“One would think they were, from all the excitement 
_ and repentant sackcloth,” said Edwina acidly. “Very well! 

I won’t forbid the meeting. It could always be held in a 
house or field. But my word stands. Anyone who joins the 
union must leave La Providencia.” 

Matt gave her a grim stare. “I wish you charged rent,” 
he said at last. “Then I could legally do something about 
it. Asitis .. .” 

“As it is, I have the right to choose who shall be guests 
on my property.” 

“What a polite way of putting blackmail!” I cut in, 
furious with Edwina for making me so happy one minute 
and then behaving like a tyrant. “You make people choose 
between self-respect—doing what they should for the wel- 
fare of their group—and losing their homes, their whdle 

‘village! It—it’s downright wicked!” : 

“So I'm wicked?” cried Edwina, eyes blazing, gripping 
a small limb of the plum tree so that it snapped, “You 
stand under my roof, where I’ve made you welcome in 
spite of the fact that you’ve no honest name of your own, 
and call me wicked! You're ungrateful as your mother was! 
You'll end the same way, you—you bastard!” 
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Bastard? No honest name of my own... My heart shrank, 
seemed to stop beating as I stared at Edwina. Matthew 
put his hand on my shoulder. 

“Kit, she doesn’t mean it, she’s just upset! Come on, 
let’s got out of here till she’s rational.” 

I moved away from him with a queer, disembodied 
feeling of being outside my body, outside the girl who 
watched her grandmother, formed words with painfully 
stiff lips. 

“You've said so much, Edwina, that you must say the 
rest. What do you mean?” 

Edwina drooped, loosened her hold on the splintered 
young branch. “I—I— Forget it. I lost my temper; that 
shouldn’t have been said.” 

“But it was. So now I must know.” 

“Leave it, Kit,” urged Matt. 

I didn’t answer him, but held Edwina’s shrinking gaze. 
“Am I a bastard?” I demanded, thrusting the name out 
like a blow. 

Edwina looked away. Her voice was a dry rustle. “Your 
mother never married your father. His wife wouldn’t give 
him a divorce. It was still dragging on when he was killed.” 

I thought of my mother, the pictures of my father, the 
way she spoke of him so that he almost lived for me though 
I'd never known him. And I remembered a snatch from 
Doctor Zhivago that said all births were immaculate and 
my own carelessly formulated opinion that the stigma of 
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bastardy was outmoded and that no one cared any more. 

Now I found I did care. 

“Bastard!” Edwina had said, and it cut deep, the more 
because, like the color of my skin, it was nothing I could 
help, ee I touched the plum tree in a 
kind of farewell. 

“This has no right in this patio,” I said, “unless you 
plant a tree for Natividad. And clearly, since you must 
choose between two bastards, La Providencia should go to 
the one who has always lived here.” 

I turned, hoping to get to my room before I gave way 
to the weeping inside me, but Edwina blocked my way. 

“Where are you going?” she asked. 

“To pack.” 

“You're not going back to New York?” 

“I don’t know, But presumably there are hotels in town 
where I can stay till I decide where to live.” 

“Nonsense!” she snapped, refusing to let me through 
the door. “This is your home! You feel it, know it!” 

“Til always love and remember La Providencia. But 
I’ve no claim to it now. I have to find a place somewhere 
else, make it where I belong.” 

“That can never happen,” said Edwina. “Don’t be stupid 
and tiresome, Katharine! I’m sorry for what I said. No 
one else knows. We will go on just as before.” 

I shook my head. In a moment of bitterness, I under- 
stood something of what Natividad must have felt in his 
years of growing up and living on a great property that 
was his by blood but not by law. 

My mother had chosen to forego her heritage, but she 
had caused me to forfeit it as well; and my father—the 
tall, daredevil pilot she had invited me to worship—why 
had he let this happen, let me be born at all? 

“I’m leaving,” I said, cursing my husky voice and swal- 
lowing hard. 

“Don’t be silly about this, Kit,” said Matt, putting his 
arm around me. “Sleep on it a few nights. It doesn’t make 
any real difference, you’re still Edwina’s granddaughter.” 

“And Natividad is the son of her husband-cousin who 
was equal heir to the place,” I shot back. “I suppose 
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primogeniture rules in dynasties that have only bastards 
left. Anyway, my mother was disowned.” 

I started to go past Edwina, but she caught my arm. 
“You can’t go!” 

“Will you lock my room the way you did when my 
mother lived there?” 

She dropped her hand, seeming to age visibly, though 
only her shoulders were stooped. She leaned against the 
wall so heavily that I was alarmed and steadied her. She 
caught my hands, held them fiercely. 

“You're my blood!” she whispered. “You'll love La 
Providencia, hold it against time, money and what they 
call progress, just as I have done.” 

“But Edwina—Grandmother—” 

“Oh,” she rushed on feverishly, “I tried to forget about 
you, tried to pretend Sola was my true grandchild, but I 
always remembered! Remembered till I had to see you, 
judge what you were. If you’d been an empty-headed fool 
or playgirl, I’d have left the place to Natividad and Sola, 
even though they are the fruit of my husband’s adultery 
and their existence is an affront to me. But Thorne blood 
runs strong in you, Katharine. I quarreled with your 
mother, drove her out, but she was my only child! My be- 
loved child!” 

With a loss of control that completely shattered me, 
Edwina, proud arrogant Edwina, put her face in her hands 
and wept in shuddering, rasping sobs like one who has had 
no practice, 

“Stay! You must stay!” 

Touched by her misery, I almost agreed, But Matt’s 
presence reminded me of what had caused all the uproar 
in the first place. “I can’t stay if you're going to evict men 
who join the union, Edwina.” 

She lifted her head. Her face grooved into hard lines. 
“You don’t understand, Katharine. It’s kinder to maké the 
men move than let them stay on at La Providencia and 
suffer the consequences,” 

“Why? What consequences?” 

, Edwina’s eyes flashed away. “There are things it’s better 
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you don’t know,” she said wearily. “But, believe me, it’s 
best for union men to get off the place.” 

Something flashed through my mind. “Cruz’s father, 
Ramén, Inocencio’s uncle—wasn’t he a union man?” 

Edwina brushed the question : aside. “I don’t know. But 
Katharine, you must listen... 

“Ramé6n was union minded,” said Matt. “That’s why the 
chone strangled him.” 

“It was pneumonia,” Edwina cried. 

Matt shrugged. “However it was, he died. And his son 
will soon be back. I strongly advise you, Edwina, to let 
him stay through the cerémonies. If he goes, it will put 
the villagers in a very ugly mood, Down in Sonora, you 
know, Yaquis burned witches till very recently.” 

A strange expression went over Edwina’s face. “Why, 
yes,” she said slowly. “Some men of the village have seen 
such executions. The condemned man goes three days and 
nights without water and then is thrown bound into a fire. 
He never cries out, they say. Yaquis die proudly.” She 
shrugged as if putting it from her mind and glanced from 
Matt to me. “Let’s all be patient. I'll allow the meeting in 
the school and permit everyone, including Cruz, to stay 
till after Easter. Then we must talk and try to arrive at a 
reasonable solution. But you, Katharine, must think no 
more of leaving.” 

“Till after Easter,” I amended. 

Those dark jade eyes met mine, succumbed for the mo- 
ment. “Till after Easter.” 

As we came in from the patio, I couldn’t help but feel 
dazed at all that had happened in the twenty minutes since 
we went out. 

Acknowledged as one of the family, informed of ille- 
gitimacy, wooed into a truce despite my certainty that I 
could not now allow myself to inherit La Providencia over 
Natividad’s claim. 

Edwina went to her office. “Excuse me,” I told Matt. “I 
think I’ll go to my room and rest.” 

“Cry, you mean?” 

I almost did, there and then, wounded by the contempt 
in his tone. “It’s easy for you to act above it all,” 1 ac- 
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cused. “But you have to admit it’s a shock! I need time 
to get used to—to—” 

“To the fact that your folks weren’t married?” finished 
Matt baldly. “Hogwash!” 

“Why, you—you—” 

“Bastard?” supplied Matt with a grin. He led me to one 
of the cushioned windowseats in the sala, made me sit 
down, and kept a firm grip on my hands. “Look, sweet- 
heart, I won’t stand for your being silly about this! Not for 
a second! Now if you had found out your folks had handed 
you some congenital disease that would ruin your health 
or stop your having children, I'd weep with you tear for 
tear! But not over this! The disadvantage of illegitimacy 
consists totally in people knowing about it. No one knows 
about you except Edwina, and me.” : 

“T know.” 

“Baloney!” 

“You evidently don’t consider important things that 
other people do, Matt Calhoun!” 

“Such as?” 

JI looked away, hating the tremor in my voice. “Such 
as having been married to your law partner.” 

He looked genuinely surprised. “Lucy told you that?” 

“Certainly she did! Women,” I continued, goaded by 
his expression, “do feel marriage rates at least a passing 
reference!” 

“I suppose so.” He seemed to be indulging the whimsies 
of someone fresh from a harem who couldn’t understand 
modern codes. “It just seems ancient history to me.” He 
tilted up my chin. “Are you going to brood about it?” 

“You bet I’m not!” 

“Good!” 

“Why?” 

He gave me the full impact of frank gray eyes. “If you 
were, honey, much as I like you, I'd reverse, and fast, I’ve 
no time, no energy, for women who snatch at grievances 
and nurse them into crimes.” 

“I see. You're laying down the law. Your law.” 

“Kit, my swéet, you may promulgate your own Bill of 
Rights any time. I can only tell you honestly, for both our 
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sakes, what I'd find intolerable.” 

The part of me that tried to be a mature person knew 
that was fair enough. As if guessing that I couldn’t yield _ 
too precipitately, Matt gave me a one-armed hug, more 
comforting than amorous, and patted my cheek. 

“Stay right there,” he commanded. “I’ve got a surprise 
for you, too!” 

He was back in a few minutes, holding a parcel. “Shut 
your eyes!” he said. 

I obeyed, heard the rustle of paper, then felt something 
warm and delightfully fluffy close around my head and 
shoulders, 

“For the ceremonies,” Matt told me. 

Cuddling the wispy mohair to my cheek, I opened my 
eyes. The black shawl was heavily fringed, long enough 
to serve as both cape and veil. 

“Lovely!” I said. “Oh, Matt, thank you!” 

“And this,” he flourished, producing from the wrap- 
pings a silver-white affair of gossamer, “is to wear on Holy 
Saturday when everyone puts on their finery!” 

“Matt, it—it’s too much!” 

“Nonsense! It’s exactly what you need.” He bowed 
formally. “May I have the honor of escorting you to the 
ceremony tonight?” 

“Indeed you may!” I said, embracing my soft treasure. 

He went off then to talk business with Edwina. Back in 
my room I stood before the mirror and tried on first the 
black shawl, then the white. 

Like a wedding veil? 

I retreated from the thought, too bruised and jarred by 
Edwina’s revelation to feel romantic. But I had to ruefully 
admire the way Matt hadn’t tried to appease me with his 
gifts. I got them only after we had made peace, on his 
terms. 

Yet they were. fair terms. And I believed Matt would 
have given me the rebozos in any case. He would just have 
withheld himself. Whatever else one thought about him, he 
was a man. I couldn’t blame Lucy for still being in love 
with him. 
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Dinner was calm~that evening, perhaps over-subdued 
because of the wrangles that afternoon. 

“Why don’t you come to the ceremony, Edwina?” asked 
Matt. “We won’t stay late.” 

“Tll have to go soon enough,” Edwina said with a 


grimace. 

Matt and I went out into the last red throb of sunset on 
the mountains, walked down the road to the village. 

Such a lot had happened in the not quite three weeks 
since Matt took me up the mountain! The cumpleafio, 
Chepa’s death, her Novena, the blessing of the school, that 
attack on Sola, the start of the ceremonies . . . And the 
knowledge, naked as an unwanted ill-begotten baby, that 
I was born without benefit of marriage certificate. I still 
hadn’t absorbed it. Maybe I never would. It was, providing 
I left La Providencia, a thing I could forget. 

“Does Cruz know his mother is dead?” I asked. 

“T sent him a telegram this afternoon. He should get it 
before he leaves California. He didn’t know when I left 
him, so evidently Inocencio’s messages went astray.” 

“That'll be hard for him, coming home the way things 
are.” 

“Yes, but he'll stand it. Easter makes Yaquis not only 
more aware of death than most people, but promises life, 
blessing, resurrection.” 

We entered the church, Matt going to the men’s side, I 
to the women’s, but I held his shawl close around me, my 
shaken identity steadied and soothed by the warm protec- 
tion. 

The second Friday was like the first, except that a sec- 
ond Chapayeka joined Natividad-Judas spying after Jesus. 

After the benediction, the last flourish of flags from the 
bright-crowned young girls, men clustered around Matt. 

The name of Cruz buzzed everywhere, and “Monday?” 
“Monday!” 

As he left me at the door of the big house, Matt said, “If 
I come fetch you Monday after school, will you help me 
buy refreshments and such for the meeting?” 

I nodded. He kissed me, seemed to force himself away. 
“Run in now!” he said. “See you Monday!” 
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After that night on the mountain it was not the evening 
I'd expected. But then, I thought wryly, taking the long 
way around to my room rather than braving the sight of 
the plum tree, seria afivesablaabienseathi sive io -59 
pected, either! 


RERELERELERERERERERERERERERERERER 
IS 


Matt’s jeep graveled up in front of the school Monday. 
Within an hour-and-a-half, we were buying ice cream bars 
for the children, coffee, cookie’, a neon spectrum of soft 
drinks in violent shades of green, purple, orange and red. 
Deciding to proceed in the faith that there would always be 
a community center, we split the cost of a hundred stone- 
ware mugs and two fifty-cup percolators. 

It was almost six when we jolted up in front of the 
school. “You haven’t given me any time to brood, have 
you?” I asked Matt, almost with a sense of grievance, 

Surely a person was entitled to a bit of drama out of 
the news that they were illegitimate! Matt read my 
thoughts and snorted, jumping down and bringing me out 
of the jeep in an unceremonious tumble. 

“You don’t have time to worry about such nonsense! 
The meeting’s at seven. We’ve got these mugs to wash and 
the percolators should be started right away.” 

“Yes, boss,” I said meekly. 

A young man of medium height who conveyed an im- 
pression of fitting exactly inside his skin, of full coordina- 
tion between mind and supple body, came out of the 
school. He had an oval face with great purity of feature, — 
but his jaw was set in a harsh angle that belied the sensi- 
tive boy’s mouth. His hair clustered silky black on his 
well-shaped head. 

“Cruz!” said Matt. He turned from the jeep, putting out 
his hand. “I’m sorry about your mother. If you don’t feel 
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like coming tonight, Inocencio and I can handle it.” 
“I shall be there.” 


No arguing with that tone. Cruz’s dark eyes came som- 
berly to me, Then he smiled with shyness and great charm. 
“You are Sefiorita Moore. Thank you for what you are 
doing.” 

We shook hands. His fingers were calloused and stained, 
but finely shaped. I could believe he made a superb deer 
dancer. In poise, grace and wild beauty he was like a 
powerful young stag. 

Camilda and Inocencio came out then and we unloaded 
the jeep. A farmworkers’ newspaper and different pamph- 
lets were already on the tables. The children’s small chairs 
were stacked on top of each other at the back of the 
room, Every available bench, stool and straight chair in 
the village seemed to be there. 

Rudi trotted about, gravely putting around tin cans for 
ash trays, while Dolores perched in a corner and coaxed 
plaintive music from the flute. 

“Tt looks ready,” approved Matt, rinsing out the perco- 
lator while Camilda and I washed and dried mugs. “Any 
idea how many will come?” 

Cruz glanced up from stowing drinks in the refrigerator. 
“About half the village. Enough to be useful.” 

“If the meeting tonight comes off without trouble,” put 
in Inocencio, “I expect another dozen men to join.” 

“They should come to begin with,” Camilda sniffed. 

“Everyone is afraid,” Cruz said philosophically. “Some 
are more afraid than others, that’s all.” 

“But you laughed in Natividad’s face when he told you 
that you must not hold this meeting,” exclaimed Camilda. 

“My father and mother died because of him,” said Cruz; 
and his voice faltered for a moment before he got control. 
“T hate Natividad. But I was afraid!” 

“Fear is a poison that swells as much as one lets it,” re- 
marked Inocencio. “Not to let it grow is brave. You are 
brave, my cousin!” He laughed and clasped the shoulder 
of the younger man. “We will have you so, whatever you 
say!” 

When all was ready, we went along to Camilda’s -and 
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Inocencio’s for rice, beans that Mama Grande had cooked 
slowly all day in a huge earthenware pot, and tortillas she 
had patted incredibly smooth and perfectly round. Cruz 
looked tired, but he held whichever child wriggled onto his 
knee and teased Mama Grande. . 

“Tt is time you stopped dancing pascola, Mama Grande,” 
he chided, grinning. “When anyone stuffs money in your 
blouse now, I hear that it has nothing nice to stop it and 
just falls through to the ground.” 

“What a lie!” cried the old lady indignantly. “I dance 
better than ever! My jokes and songs are better! I am 
funnier in the badger dance than anyone else!” She puffed 
out her cheeks, breathless with irritation. “You know very 
well I am always asked by fiesteros to take part in celebra- 
tions, for it is known that I keep things moving . . .” 

“Especially the tongue, eh, Mama Grande?” joked 
Cruz. 


They bantered through the meal, but as those of us who 
were going to the meeting started to leave, Mama Grande 
embraced us all and blessed us. Her hands rested longest 
on Cruz. 

“Be careful,” she pleaded. “I know you should do this, 
but watch out for that yellow-eyed witch!” 

“I will have my time,” Cruz said. “I have seen Jesus 
Christ in a dream and he promised that I would have at 
least till Easter.” 

Mama Grande sucked in her breath. Camilda flinched. 
But Inocencio, after a moment, grasped his cousin’s arm 
and gave him a shake. 

“And I have seen the devil,” he scoffed. “He promised 
me you would live till ninety and be shot by a jealous 
husband! Come, let’s get to the meeting!” 

Rudi and Dolores, volubly protesting, were kept home 
by Mama Grande. People were drifting towards the school, 
though from glimpses through lit windows in the village it 
was easy to see that many were staying away. 

As we came in, people who had been hovering outside 
entered, too. The hushed, troubled, conspiratorial atmo- 
sphere melted into greetings and talk. A rich smell of - 
coffee filled the school, and Camilda and I began to serve 
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it while Inocencio and Cruz supplied soft drinks to anyone 
who wanted them. 

“We are glad to see you, Cruz,” called one middle-aged 
woman. “We thought perhaps you had forgotten us.” 

The man beside her chuckled. “Yes,” he said, “we 
thought we might have to hire a deer dancer from Sonora! 
Now there is more money for the fiesta!” : 

“Save it to feed your families if we go on strike,” said 
Cruz. 


“During strikes, there is no money earned,” spoke up a 
young alert man. “Even if we win a raise, it takes a long 
time to make up what was lost.” 

“That is true,” agreed Inocencio. “We will lose at first, 
but later... .” 

“I don’t care about later!” shot back the young man. 
“My children need things now! I must feed and clothe 
them and my wife. That is my first duty.” 

There was a murmur of assent. Cruz strode to the front. 
He put up his arms and the room quieted. 

“You will feed your children?” he cried, looking all 
around the group, holding their shamed gazes. “Why? So 
they can work for a few dollars a day to raise children 
who will again make cheap labor for those you fear to 
oppose?” 

Sint Cruz aan 

“What care is this for your children?” he swept on 
accusingly. “Shouldn’t we try to obtain a living wage for 
them, decent working conditions, control of pesticides 
that will make them sick? Don’t we owe more to our chil- 
dren than food?” ; 

“You have no children, Cruz!” cried a pretty young 
woman, cradling a baby against her heart. “You do not 
have to put them to bed hungry or tell them there is no 
milk...” 

“Or no money for school shoes,” added another woman. 

Cruz took her up instantly. “Have you money for shoes 
now, Margarita? You have five children. Tell us, have you 
enough for them?” 

“I—I do my best,” she defended, eyes dropping. “I buy 
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the oldest shoes and the others wear them in turn till the 
shoes wear out.” 

“The truth is,” said Cruz, “that we earn just enough to 
keep us alive. And unless we band together for better 
wages, the children we love and want to protect will be no 
better off.” 

The union, he explained, would have some funds to 
ease the worst deprivations. Large national unions, some 
churches and organizations had contributed to the union 
treasury so that fatal distress for anyone was unlikely. 
The union could publicize unsanitary shacks, the danger- 
ous effects of pesticides on workers, and the other de- 
plorable practices of the growers. 

“Chavez and all those men and women who worked 
with him did not take the easiest way for themselves,” 
Cruz finished, “But they won contracts in California! Their 
work is having effects here, in Texas, and in all growing 
areas. We must look further than our own bellies and 
prove that we can act together! I cannot make easy 
promises. You must promise me, promise each other, to 
endure till we win!” 

His voice dropped. Young, weary, orphaned and yet 
the deer dancer, the villagers’ tie to their ancient heritage 
of freedom and flowers, he looked at his people and spread 
his arms. “That winning will be the best gift you can leave 
your children and all our people.” 

“Our people?” demanded the first young man, breaking 
Stridently into the hush. “Do you call Mexicans our peo- 
ple, they who drove us from our pueblos in Sonora, killed 
us and sent us to slavery in Oaxaca and Yucatén?” 

“Those who work beside us are our brothers.” 

The bitter young man spat. “No Mexican is my 
brother!” he cried, and rose to leave, but his wife, a pretty 
young woman with a proud neck and fine eyes, caught his 
arm pleadingly. 

“Chavez fights for us all,” Cruz said. “Ask the growers 
which of us are Mexican, which Yaqui! Most will laugh. 
They don’t know and care less! By remembering old 
wrongs we hurt only ourselves. But if anger stops your 
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ears so you will not hear, then go with God, for you will 
need Him.” 

The young man reluctantly permitted himself to be 
drawn down by his wife. When Cruz asked for all those 
who would join the union to come forward and sign, there 
was a deep silence, men looking at their wives and at each 
other. 

Then, with a sighing so general it seemed collective, 
every man and woman rose, and one by one filed past the 
rough table and wrote their names or made their mark. 

A knot filled my throat. I blinked at the smart in my 
eyes. Maybe it was crazy, but I thought of some men in 
Philadelphia signing a declaration in 1776. 

To me this seemed as daring and as brave. For these 
people, because of Edwina’s special dispensations which 
they now stood to forfeit, were tisking, for the short term, 
much more than they could hope to gain. 

I honored them for it, these dark-skinned people with 
work-stained hands, and when they moved past the signing 
table to the counter where Camiida and I poured coffee 
and handed out soft drinks, I wished I could have toasted 
them in some rare and lovely wine, and I served them 
gladly. 

At first, the refreshment time was muted but gradually 
people began to joke and talk. Someone brought a flute 
and played wistful wind tunes while Cruz sang in Yaqui; 
old, old songs that Camilda whispered to me went back 
before the Spaniards came; songs of flowers and the air 
and water and forest spirits; songs that reminded Yaquis 
of their long endurance as a people, their past, of things 
that would always remain. 

No one had risen to leave when the door opened and 
Natividad entered. 

The witch’s yellow eyes ranged over the assembly. As 
aloof and predatory as the hawk on his shoulder, he 
seemed to fill the door. Most of the people seemed frozen, 
including me, but Cruz stepped forward with a pen in 
his hand. 

“Good evening, Natividad. Have you come to join our 
union?” 
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Natividad’s eyes widened, then narrowed like a cat’s. 
He smiled. “The months away have not increased your in- 
telligence. I come from La Madama to say that she gra- 
ciously offers these foolish ones a chance to stay in their 


He held the door open on the night where the swelling 
moon seemed impaled upon the mountain. “Come out 
now,” said Natividad in a soft hypnotic tone. “Go to the 
homes you love in this valley which has sheltered you and 
your parents. Then La Madama will forgive this evening’s 
nonsense.” 

No one moved. The women looked distressed or fright- 
ened except for Camilda, whose face was stony with anger, 
but the men wore the impassive expressions with which 
their fathers must have faced the traitor yoris who singled 
them out for slaughter in Mexico. 

Natividad’s mouth thinned till it looked like a scar. He 
took one step towards Cruz. “You look tired, Cruz. Some- 
one should give you a rest.” 

The Yaqui way of threatening murder. Camilda sucked 
in her breath. 

“You are weary, too,” returned Cruz, without flickering 
an eyelash. He smiled into those hard, golden eyes. .“It 
might be easier to work for your people rather than against 
them. Have you considered that? Join with us, use your 
influence with La Madama, and you would be honored 
instead of feared, loved instead of hated.” 

“Love from such as you would curdle my blood,” 
hissed Natividad. He whirled to the others. “Have you 
gone crazy? Even if the growers yield to union demands, 
you can’t have such good homes anywhere else. You will 
pay high rent for hovels without running water or electric- 
ity or toilets! You will be in a filthy slum or migrant camp, 
not in this valley with your own church and clean country 
all around. There will be no La Madama to get the doctor 
for you or help when there is no work. You are fools! 
Fools!” 

Inocencio had been looking around the crowd during 
this tirade, his shoulders bracing as if each charge laid a 
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heavier burden on him. Now he straightened, clenching 
his hands. 

“If we are fools, you are a traitor!” 

“I?” cried Natividad. “When I would keep the old 
ways?” 

“You have set La Madama against the union,” panted 
Inocencio. “We know it well! But we will not betray 
other workers by. taking their jobs. We will stand with 
them, we will all win together, sometime, someday. And 
then, witch bastard, what will you do? You are the fool!” 

Natividad seemed to flow forward though his feet never 
moved before he checked himself. After a moment, he 
conjured a withering smile from the fury on his face. 

“Then write your relatives in Tucson and Eloy and 
Phoenix that you will soon be sharing their huts and taking 
some of what they have to eat. For though La Madama 
grants you the privilege of staying here for the ceremonies, 
the day after Easter Sunday, you must be on your way.” 

Turning on his heel, he strode out. 

There was no more singing, but the old maestro called 
everyone into a circle. He reminded us that Jesus and his 
disciples had been poor wanderers who sometimes ate 
grain and fruit they picked along their way, and how 
Jesus once had fed a multitude from the fish and loaves 
of a small boy. “Sefior Jesucristo will feed us as he fed 
that multitude,” promised the maestro. “And He who 
made water into wine at the wedding will make our water 
rich as wine if we do all in good heart and faith.” 

Then he blessed us and couple by couple or one by one, 
the people who had decided to make cause with their 
brothers went out into the dark. 

Camilda, Inocencio, Cruz, Matt and I cleared away 
without talking much. What was there to say? Cruz had 
been directly threatened. But he believed he had till Easter. 
After we said good-night to the others and started home, 
I burst out at Matt. 

“Can’t something be done? Can’t Natividad be put 
under a peace bond or locked up?” 

“He hasn’t done anything. provable,” Matt reminded. 
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“Tt’s not against the law to suggest that someone needs a 
rest.” 


I shuddered. “You know what it means among Yaquis!” 

“We do, but must I rentind you that the law and order 
troops can and will laugh off the whole thing till it’s too 
late? Then they'll make crocodile tear statements, adding, 
as some did when publicly regretting the killing of Martin 
Luther King, that those who go against established law 
breed an atmosphere of lawlessness and undermine their 
own protections.” 

“Then what can we do?” I demanded, frightened at his 
matter-of-fact cynicism. Grasping his arms near the shoul- 
ders, I did my best to shake him, but he didn’t move till 
I began to cry. He took my hands, put his arms around me 
and patted my head and back as if I had been a child. 
Infuriating in a way, yet wonderfully comforting. 

“Cruz’s friends and family will be on the watch. Unless 
Natividad really is a witch, he’ll have a hard time getting 
at him.” 

“Tl talk to Edwina again! When she knows most of the 
village will leave if she stands by her ultimatum, maybe 
she'll drop her high hand.” 

Matt shook his head. “Edwina doesn’t bluff.” 

“Why is she so set against the union, Matt?” I puzzled. 
“Tt just doesn’t seem to affect her that much. She can’t 
fear ostracism; she never has company anyhow. I don’t 
understand her on this!” 

“No more do I, Natividad’s behind her attitude, but 
why she lets him influence her is beyond me. It’s not out 
of love for him, that’s sure.” Matt steered me through the 
gate and towards the house. “You need to be careful your- 
self, you know. Raquel and Sola and Natividad must be- 
lieve you'll try to do them out of any inheritance.” 

I knew that all too well. For a freezing moment, I re- 
membered the night Sola’s boy friend had tried to kill her 
when she was wearing clothes I had given her. But there 
had to be a limit to credible accidents and Natividad must 

_ expect me to leave in protest when the villagers were ex- 
pelled. 
“I won’t stand on any tempting ledges,” I told Matt. 
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“But I think Natividad will deal with me after Easter— 
and I won't be here, not if Edwina does what she says she 
will.” 

“It won’t help the Yaquis for you to lose La Provi- 
dencia,” Matt argued. “If you can keep peace with the old 
girl maybe you can bring them all back some day.” 

“It’s an interesting thought, but I’m getting on with my 
life. I can’t survive under Edwina’s shadow.” 

Matt sighed. “Damn! I thought I was going to marry an 
heiress! I need a kiss to cheer me up.” And while I was 
spluttering, he turned up my face and kissed me. 

Delicious. Heady. Like glasses and glasses of lovely 
sparkling wine melting my knees and dancing through my 
blood. After a long, long time, he took his mouth from 
mine, 

“Hey, you! Have you no maidenly reserve?” 

“Not much. Matt! Run that through again, will you?” 

“What?” 

My cheeks warmed. “The—the part about an heiress.” 

“Oh, yes. Well, I guess we'll have to live on my income. 
Till you become another Margaret Mead, that is.” 

I shook my head slowly. “Haven’t we skipped a step 
somewhere?” 

“If you mean why haven't I asked you to marry me, it’s 
because there hasn’t been the right moment. We’ve been 
too cluttered up with other things. And it’s too important 
to wedge in between rallies and intrigues and so on.” 

I shook my head even more slowly. “But you are as- 
suming I’ll marry you?” 

He laughed. “You bet! I always hope for the best.” 

“Oh!” It was what I wanted more than anything, but 
how maddening it was for him to take me for granted! 

“You can refuse,” he allowed handsomely. He traced 
my cheek with his fingertips, a light, wooing caress. “But 
you won't, will you?” 

“Are you asking?” 

“Not yet. After Easter.” 

I turned away in exasperation. “After all this build-up, 
you'll have to go down on your knees at least! Really, 
Matt, I'd never have taken you for a romantic!” 
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“Give me a chance,” he said, laughing, bringing me 
against him. That lovely sparkling ran through me. When 
we finally managed to say good-night, my mind was filled 
with pleasanter thoughts than those of the Yaqui witch 
and what would happen to all of us after Easter. 
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That week I went to Don Francisco’s “class” in Yaqui 
history. Most of the villagers who came were young or 
middle-aged, but Mama Grande was there, and several 
people as old as the maestro himself. 

“You've come to make sure I tell it right,” he grinned 
at them. He spoke in Yaqui and then translated for me. 

He told of how ages before the Spaniards came, the 
Yaquis lived near the mouth of the Rio Yaqui in Sonora. 
They hunted and grew corn, beans and squash in their 
rich soil. 

The Jesuits gathered the people into eight pueblos. Only 
one of these was now deserted. Perhaps nine thousand 
Yaquis still lived in their ancestral homeland. 

Neither Spaniards nor Mexicans had been able to con- 
quer the Yaquis, though they had lived peaceably enough 
with the Jesuits. All during the 1800’s they resisted the 
Mexicans so fiercely that in the early 1900’s, Governor 
Yz4bal of Sonora began deporting Yaquis and killing 
many others. 

“Every week the soldiers lined up all the men and the 
yoris with red bandanas over their faces would say which 
were Sierra Yaquis, rebels, and they would be killed.” Don 
Francisco pondered, trying to remember how it all had 
been. “Until then we ate well. Our men worked in the 
mines and we had our own law and ways. But then the 
Mexicans decided we must become like them.” 

“Ay, yoris!” Mama Grande said, her heavily wrinkled 
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face screwing up. “Sometimes our men would catch one of 
the traitors and kill him or tie him to a railroad track and 
let a train do it. Many have died in Arizona for wearing 
the traitor’s red handkerchief in Sonora!” 

“You remember the Sefiora of the Sierra, Mama 
Grande!” put in Camilda. “Tell Kit about her and Jose.” 

“Jose and Lola Kukut were married,” said the old 
woman, sighing. “Handsome they were, swift as lions. 
Lola was a good shot and fought just like a man! They 
were both killed at the Hill of the Rooster in 1926. They 
often came to Arizona for guns and ammunition. I saw 
them in 1907 and 1912, when I was little. But they say 
Jose still walks the Sierra. He sold his soul to the devil in 
order to fight the Mexicans even after death.” 

Other old people added stories of Sierra Yaquis and 
yoris, cruel Governor Yzabal who was witched to death for 
vengeance, and of the eight pueblos. — 

“We always knew how hungry people were in Torim,” 
cackled one old woman, “by how far from the village 
one had to go to find rats! In starving times, there wasn’t 
a rat within miles of the town!” 

And I heard of wise men, sabios, and those just a little 
bit witch, poco hechicer, and that the way to frighten a 
chone was to throw chili or ashes on it. There were sierpas, 
too, people whose sins had turned them into huge monsters 
who lived in caves till they escaped into the sea. 

I heard of the great Juan Banderas who led the first big 
revolt against the Mexicans, and Cajéme, who drove them 
out of the Yaqui valley, and Juan Tetabiate, who kept up 
the rebellion after Cajéme was executed. 

Several people brought their family’s Book of the Dead. 
After the name of each person was listed any office held or 
membership in a society. 

Maestros, cantoras, pascolas, matachinis, Fariseos, coy- 
otes, caballeros; and from earlier times a general, or 
captain or war chief. A long proud record of a people 
who had defied extinction. 

As time passed—children’s school, the ceremonies, Don 
Francisco’s class—I began to understand enough Spanish 
for real basics, 
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Matt had gone to Phoenix on a case. He phoned every 
few days, but I was beginning to wonder if I'd see him 
again before Easter and the time I must leave La Provi- 
dencia. 

Serve him right, I thought a bit sourly as I walked home 
from school on the sixth Friday of Lent, if he had to come 
to New York to see mel 

My temper did not improve when I found Lucy waiting 
for me in the sala. She looked tailored and fastidious in a 
pale blue linen suit and her burnished golden hair was, I 
felt, enough to attract any man. Was Matt still a bit in 
love with her? Something that had to be jealousy stabbed 
through me and my lips were stiff when I tried to smile. 

“Hello, Lucy. Won’t you have a drink?” 

- “Thanks, no, I’m in a rush.” She rubbed her left ring 
finger and gazed at me with those wide blue eyes in a 
reflective manner that made me feel both guilty and un- 
comfortable. 

“Matt will ask you to marry him,” she said at length. 
“You will naturally think I’m playing dog in the manger, 
but I have decided I should warn you.” She spread her 
hands. “What you do after that is your own business.” _ 

“It’s kind of you to worry,” I said, trying to sound 
polite but positive. “However, I don’t want to listen to 
gossip about Matt.” 

Lucy’s face twisted. “Facts, my dear, are not gossip.” 

I should have walked out, but I hesitated and she spoke 
quickly. “Matt wants to marry you because you'll be 
Edwina’s heir. He has political ambitions, as you know, 
and that takes money. It’s why he married me. When he 
found out Daddy’s money was tied up in trusts, he very 
quickly decided we were incompatible.” 

“I may not get Edwina’s estate,” I retorted. “She’s 
angry with me. Matt knows that.” 

“Matt’s very clever. He’s been Edwina’s lawyer for 
some time now. I imagine he could find ways to be sure 
you inherit.” 

“You mean he’d get Edwina to sign documents she 
thought were something else?” I laughed even though 
Lucy with her vigilant cat eyes was making me nervous. 


ay 
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“Edwina’s no fool. And she’s good for a long time yet. - 
Now, if you'll excuse me . . .” 

She shrugged and rose, so graceful and lovely that my 
heart turned over with jealousy. Even though she said 
Matt had dropped her, I couldn’t believe he or any man 
could be indifferent to her. 

“Rushing to get at whatever drudge work Matt’s given 
you?” she asked with a pitying lift of her perfect eyebrows. 
“Well, think about this: before you came on as one of the 
contenders for the Thorne fortune, Sola seemed a good 
bet. And don’t think your shining knight didn’t squire her 
about!” 

“But—she’s got a boy friend. Matt wouldn't . . .” 

“No?” crooned Lucy. “Just ask her!” Lucy went out 
the door, but her laughter floated back. 

I hated myself for even letting it flick through my mind, 
but it did, Could it be true? Matt was politically dedicated. 
He might even justify raising career money through marry- 
ing an heiress, robbing the rich fo try to legislate for the 
poor. But would he court a woman that cold-bloodedly? 
I shrank from the thought. 

It wasn’t true! He couldn’t look at me as he did, kiss 
me as he had, if it was pretence! But—he had married 
Lucy, And Sola had been so hostile with me and looked 
at him in that nakedly revealing way! 

Ask Sola? I couldn’t! But I could and would ask Ed- 
wina. I couldn’t help it, even as I felt shamefully disloyal 
to Matt. 

I wanted to believe him. But it was true that he hadn’t 
committed himself till after Edwina had all but named me 
heir-apparent. And he’d count on convincing me not to 
reject the place which had come to mean home and roots 
and belonging. 

I wished miserably I could ignore the whole ugly suspi- 
cion, hated myself because I couldn’t; but I was bruised 
and shaken still by the knowledge that I was illegitimate. 
My mother must have felt it was best for me not to know, 
and she couldn’t have guessed that Edwina would relent 
and ask me to La Providencia. But if the person I had 
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loved and trusted most had concealed such a truth, what 
could I expect from others? 

That was my twisted, tormented thought as I hurried 
from Edwina’s office to the sala, knocked at her bedroom 
and got no answer. 

Perhaps she was in the chapel. I passed through the 
unused part of the house, dark with its shuttered windows 
and doors, paused with my hands on the great carved 
door. 


Edwina was there. Unmistakably, I heard her voice, 
deep and throaty, pleading, upbraiding, threatening. Yes, 
Edwina was one to berate God and all the saints if they 
failed to heed her. 

It would be wrong to burst in. Whatever was true or un- 
true about Matt would remain the same. I turned. 

There was a swishing sound. Then something wisped 
around my throat, tightened to throttle my scream. I 
fought wildly, struggling, trying to see what had hit me. I 
Saw no one, but the thing about my neck increased its 
strangling grasp. The dark hall turned black shot with 
flame; my brain was bursting. 

I gave a last frantic wrench, grasping my Yaqui rosary, 
fighting for air, dimly seemed to hear footsteps. Then I 
heard, felt, saw nothing. 


Edwina was shaking me cruelly from the rest that had 
masked this dreadful pain in and around my throat, I 
pushed at her feebly, tried to speak; then I remembered, 
sat up. 

es wh—?” My lips felt rubbery and misshapen. 

“You didn’t see anyone?” my gtandmother demanded. 
Her face blanched. Those huge black-green eyes were 
hypnotic. 

I shook my head, managed to move my neck enough to 
look sideways. Near me lay a twist of coarse black hair, 
still coiled as if it relaxed its grip just enough to fall. 
There was a tough bit of dried scalp at one end. 

A chone! The strangling, eavesdropping messenger of * 
Yaqui witches! 

Edwina saw it when I did. She sat back on the floor. 


a—————E— 
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“Natividad!” 

I rubbed my throat. “Or someone who wants us to blame 
him,” I croaked. The effort rasped my vocal cords and 
sent my head thudding. I put the rosary back inside my 
blouse. “If you hadn’t come out . . .” 

But Edwina was not disposed to count blessings, hers 
or mine. She got to her feet with surprising agility, 
smoothed down her green suede gaucho pants. 

“Attacking my own granddaughter! Right outside my 


~ chapel, in my house!” She clenched her fists. “By God, 


whoever did this is going to wish they’d choked quietly 
before I’m done with them!” 

_ “T don’t see how you can hope to find out,” I remon- 
strated. “This thing . . .” I touched the repellent scalp 
with my toe, “surely can’t bear fingerprints. Too bad I 
didn’t have some ash or chili to throw on it.” 

Edwina’s eyes blazed. She didn’t appreciate my feeble 
joke. “We have to find out who did it. Next time—next 
time you might die!” 

“Tm leaving after Easter,” I pointed out, though I was 
trembling from shock and strangulation. “Pity whoever did 
it couldn’t know that!” 

“You won’t go,” Edwina said fiercely. She gripped my 
arms above the elbows and squeezed till I winced. “Don’t 
talk any more of that foolishness! You belong here! You 
are my heir!” 

I disengaged myself, exhausted by her vehemence on 
top of such a physical assault. At that moment I couldn’t 
bring myself to ask about Matt and Sola. I just wanted to 
get away from this fanatical old woman and from what- 
ever malice that had sent the chone to kill me. 

“My head aches,” I said. “I’m going to lie down awhile.” 

Edwina picked up the scalp, face distorted with angry 
fear. “I'm calling a private investigator,” she said “And 
Tm detailing a man to sleep outside your room till the 
guilty one is caught!” 

I started to protest. Then I felt the rough wiry tress 
around my throat again, knew why Edwina couldn’t trust 
Natividad, Raquel or Sola to guard me, and simply went 


__ back down the hall to my room. 


_— 
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When I woke, it was twilight. I wondered for a moment 
if I had slept in a cramped way that hurt my neck. My 
aching throat brought me back to awareness. I sat up, 
groaned at the immediate explosion in my head. 

“Miss?” came a voice from outside the door. “You are 
all right?” 

“Yes, I’m fine,” I lied at the top of my voice. “Is that 
you, Inocencio?” 

“Yes, Kit. La Madama wills that from now on you shall 
not be alone.” 

“But I can’t be such a nuisance,” I protested, thrusting 
my feet into scuffs and opening the door. “Thank you, 
Inocencio, but do go home now! I’m going to eat with 
my grandmother and no one will bother me when I’m with 
her!” 

Inocencio smiled slightly at that. “When will you go to 
your room for the night?” 

“About nine, I should think.” 

“Good. One of us will be there.” 

“But you have your own troubles! Don’t . Shar 

“Even if La Madama did not insist, we would,” he said 
firmly, smiled again, and added gaily, “As soon as you 
are ready, I will walk with you to the dining room.” 

I shrugged and gave up. 


The constant guarding rubbed my nerves. A trusted 
man whom Edwina would select walked me to school in 
the morning and home at noon, Another took over then, 
always at the door or close by, except at dinner, 

“I feel as if I've stepped into a Mafia Western,” I 
snorted to Edwina on Friday evening. “Maybe I ought to 
move into town and commute to school.” 

Edwina snorted louder than I had. “Brilliant! That 
would give your enemy a whole array of chances to get 
you and make it look accidental.” 

“Maybe someone just meant to scare me,” I suggested 
hopefully. 

“Have _you looked at your neck?” inquired Edwina. “It 
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still looks as if you’d narrowly escaped lynching with a 
horsehair rope!” 

I hadn’t seen Natividad since the night he came to the 
union organization. Neither had I seen Matt. I was scared, 
bored, apprehensive and aggravated. So now I asked Ed- 
wina what I had intended to the day I went to the chapel. 

“Edwina, did Matt—well, did he ever date Sola?” 

“What a question, Katharine! Ask Matthew himself.” 

“Then he did.” 

“I can’t say he did or didn’t.” 

“Can’t or won't?” 

“I don’t admire the practice of gathering information 
from third parties, Katharine.” My aunt rose, ringing the 
bell as she did so. “Come into the office, please.” 

I glanced at the sunset, “The ceremony will start soon. 
Are you going?” 

“I have gone too often,” Edwina said moodily. “It’s 
just like last Friday, except that the three Marys are draped 
in purple and the flag girls and attendants wear lavender.” 

“I haven’t missed a service yet and I don’t want to miss 
this one.” 

“You are stubborn!” Her eyes pierced me with an 
amused glint of understanding. “Is Matthew coming?” 

I flushed. “I don’t know. That has nothing to do with 
it, anyway!” 

Except for a knowing glance, she let that pass. “Give 
me ten minutes,” she insisted. Taking it for granted that 
I would, she marched toward her office. 

After a second, I shrugged and followed. It wouldn’t 
corrupt me to humor Edwina a bit. As soon as Easter was 
over, I'd leave, but I didn’t want to oppose my grand- 
mother for the merry hell of it. She had given me my 
heart’s home and taken the right to it away and everything 
between us was too deep and heavy for petty sniping. 

Still, when Matt rose as I entered Edwina’s Office, I felt 
neatly played into a corner. Inocencio stood there. He 
nodded gravely. 

“Your escort to the ceremony,” said Edwina, “But first, 
to business, Is it done, Matthew?” 

He grinned at me, looking annoyingly pleased. 
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“As tight and fast as law can make it, Edwina.” He 
handed her a folded document which she opened and 
scanned before she sat down at her desk and signed it with 
that slashing, tilted signature of hers which had been on 
the letter that brought me here in the first place. Then she 
handed the pen to Inocencio who signed the paper, too. 

“Here,” she said, handing it to me with triumph in her 
face, “Read it.” 

Mechanically, I looked at the formal words. “I, Edwina 


Thorne, being of sound mind, do hereby . . .” 
It left me everything but several sizable cash bequtests 
to Raquel, Sola and Natividad. 


I thrust the will back at her and jumped to my feet. “I 
won't take it, Edwina! It isn’t mine!” 

“Read the rest,” she ordered harshly. 

“Tt doesn’t matter, 1 won’t . . .” 

“Be quiet, you young fool, and look at the last provi- 
sion!” 

In spite of myself, I obeyed. I read it twice, unable to 
believe what it said. But it was clear enough. If I died or 
refused the inheritance, it was to go to Lucy Wright! 

“Why?” I asked stupidly, dazed. “Why on earth? La 
Providencia means nothing to Lucy! Why, she’d sell 
| oer 

“Certainly she would.” Edwina smiled on me, her lips 
curved with cheerful malice. 

“You—you deliberately made the alternate heir some- 
one who has no claim at all!” 

Edwina shrugged. “It’s my property. If you refuse it, you 
can scarcely complain of what I do. Besides, Lucy’s been 
most kind and considerate of me—much more than you, 
Matthew.” 

He nodded unashamedly. 

“Oh!” I said, choking, “You're a terrible old woman, 
obstinate, ruthless, cunning . . .” 

“Determined,” finished Edwina. “Good night, Katharine. 
Go along to your ceremony and purify your thoughts! 
Honor thy mother and father should stretch to grand- 
mother, don’t you think?” 


ws 
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“J can’t believe you,” I managed after a few wordless 


“You're the one who’s unbelievable,” she retorted, 
reaching for a ledger. “Refusing La Providencia, especially 
when you love it! Now go along, the both of you. I have 
work to do.” 

Matt took my arm and steered me out. “Simmer down,” 
he advised. “You can always give the inheritance to any- 
one you think should have it!” 

I was so upset and angry that I blurted out, “Like you, 
for instance?” 

His eyes stopped dancing. He checked as if a time 
bomb had gone off in front of him. “Say again?” 

“You want to be in the legislature. That takes money.” 

If he was faking that stunned look succeeded by slowly 
dawning understanding, he was one of the best actors ever 
to face a judge. Was that what I had suddenly allowed 
myself to become? An unwilling judge, because of hurt 
and jealousy? 

“You think that’s why I asked you to marry me?” His 
tone was ice. “Because I'd drawn up the will and knew 
you'd inherit?” 

Shame burned me till I felt there was nothing left but 
a puny, fearful, dwarf soul, but I couldn’t deny Matt’s 
accusation. I wished I believed; if sheer will and desire 
could have made me, I would have. But there it was. I 
was indeed a creature of little faith. 

eMistt.. . .” 

He shook off my pleading touch. “My God, what an 
opinion you have of yourself!” The contempt in™his voice 
stung like acid. “And me!” He grabbed me by the shoul- 
ders and gave me a real, teeth-rattling shake. “Well, I 

can’t help what you value yourself at, but I can sure as 
hell age you wrong about me! Scrub the proposal!” 

“Matt, I 

He started walking, i in long furious strides so that I had 
to half-run. “Forget it,” he advised. “Inherit La Provi- 
dencia when the time comes and make it a refuge for 
Nubian goats if you've a mind to!” 

_ He was so angry that another faggot on the blaze 
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wouldn’t matter. “Matt,” I panted ingloriously, wishing he 
would at least slow down because I had a stitch in my side. 
“Matt, did—did you ever go around with Sola?” 

He stopped cold, “Oh, for God’s sake! What next? Yes, 
I took her out a few times! What does that make me?” 
When I didn’t answer, he added searingly, “I've taken 
Edwina to dinner, too. Does that mean I’m a gigolo?” 

My lips were so stiff it hurt to move them. “The women 
you’ve dated—or married—are none of my business.” 

“You made them so.” His eyes widened. “Damn it to 
hell, Kit! Lucy was an heiress. Sola had a shot at La 
Providencia. Could it be you’ve decided I married Lucy— 
went with Sola—because I had an eye on what they might 
get some day?” His eyes bored into me; the muscles in his 
face were set taut in a masklike hardness, “Did you, Kit? 
Think that?” 

“Oh, damn you!” I burst out. “I don’t know what I 
thought!” 

“It’s pretty obvious.” He swung again into that swift, re- 
lentless stride. 

“You don’t need to be so damned self-righteous!” I 
panted, trying to keep up with him. “You know what a 
mess everything’s in! You—you might help me get it 
straight instead of huffing up like a tomcat!” 

The muscles worked in his jaw. He gave me a stabbing 
side glance, shoved his hair off his forehead. When he 
spoke, it was in a cool, tempered, dispassionate way. 

“My contribution to clarifying your mind is to rescind 
what was obviously an ill-advised and unwelcome proposal 
of marriage. I apologize for it and what other mental 
stress I’ve caused you.” 

“Matt! Of all the legal gibberish . . .” 

“Yes? If, as family lawyer, I can tell you anything, do 
let me.” 

I'd be damned! 

“All right!” I said in an attempt at dignity that frayed 
at the edges. “If that’s how you want it, I won’t intrude! 
And you needn’t go to the ceremony with me! I have 
friends there.” 

“So.do I, and I’m going.” 
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The church bell was calling. Down in the village, people 
were drifting towards the plaza. Matt and I walked down 
the hill road, silence, hurt, and an impenetrable wall be- 

cae ; 


As Edwina had said, the service was the same as on 
the other Fridays except for purple draping on the altar 
and the lavender robes of their attendants. 

The last sun dyed Fariseos, Caballeros, Chapayekas, 


‘Matachines, and worshipers in scarlet and purples. As they 


traced the fourteen Stations of the Cross, darkness fell and 
the church group lit candles, marched singing into the 
church. 


During the pageantry, my anger at Matt ashed into a 
somber numbness, a dull ache of loss. I pulled his rebozo 
close around me. Maybe I was wrong to have let a flicker 
of doubt exist, but how could I possibly help it, caught as 
I was in this web of people and forces I scarcely knew? 

Inside the church I sat with the women, the shawl 
covering my head and shoulders. 

After the blessings and prayers and a sermon by the old 
maestro, the little girls waved their flags and it was time 
to go home. 

I tried to slip out quickly ahead of Matt; but he joined 
me by the fiesta ramada and walked me home without a 
word, right to my room, where one of Inocencio’s cousins 
waited. 

“Thank you,” I told Matt. 

“De nada,” he shrugged, and I knew it was nothing, 
simply a duty, and ran inside so I could cry in peace and 


privacy. 


17 


I woke next morning in a restless, prowling mood, unable 
to stand myself, but too irascible for company. This was- 
the Saturday before Palm Sunday. In the village, Camilda 
and my other friends would be busy decorating the church, 
ramada, and east entrance of the plaza with palm leaves. 

What I wasn’t prepared for was the file of Fariseos and 
Caballeros who turned in the gate and came to the front 
door. The Caballero known as Pilate marched in front, 
holding a crucifix. I looked my surprise at that day’s 
bodyguard, another of Inocencio’s innumerable cousins. 

“They come for money and food,” he explained, smil- 
ing. “There’s the big fiesta tonight. They ask every house, 
and leave a blessing.” 

I called for Sola and went to open the door. Natividad’s 
yellow eyes shone in the depths of his mask painted to 
caricature my grandfather. 

“May Our Lord bless this house and all in it, miss,” 
said the Pilate. “Have you a gift for the fiesta?” 

Sola and Raquel appeared then, pulling a trolley loaded 
with plastic-wrapped turkey, ham, and beef, baskets of 
tortillas, cartons of soft drinks, cans of coffee. The men 
took these and I went to my room for money. I started to 
get out a bill, then paused. Thirty pieces of silver? 

I got out the bag of El Matadero silver, and hurried 
back. I opened the deerhide bag with the Thorne sign 
burned on it and counted out the silver dollars, deliber- 
ately avoiding Pilate, giving them to Natividad. Maybe 
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‘that would make him think, or at least trouble his follow- 
ers. ~ 
“Thirty,” I concluded as the last piece chinked into 
his pouch. pe tes. : wie: 
He bowed, mocking, clicked his dagger against his 
sword 


“Thank you, miss,” said Pilate. “Be sure not to miss the 
fiesta!” 

“Of course I shall come,” I answered rather sharply, . 
annoyed that my dramatic contribution hadn’t bothered 
anyone. “It’s the deer dancer's night. 1 want to see that.” 

Pilate nodded. “Yes, if you admire deer dancers you 
had better come, They're getting scarce. One never knows 
how much longer they'll be around.” He nodded again, 
and with rattlings of their swords and daggers, the pro- 
cession moved off. 

I turned to find Edwina staring at me. “You'd better 
not go tonight,” she said at length in a high, strained voice. 

“But of course I shall, Edwina. And since you are Na- 
tividad’s godmother, I should think you would come, too.” 

She shook her head. “It is only at the running and 
battle on Holy Saturday that I have to be there, to rush 
my godson into the church after the Fariseos have been 
‘killed’ and Judas is burned. I shall not go till then.” 

“J suppose you’ve been so often you know it by heart,” 
I said. “But I don’t want to miss any of the ceremonies.” 

“Just so you go with Matthew.” 

“J don’t want to be with him.” Why did my stupid 
voice break? “I have plenty of friends in the village, Ed- 
wina. They'll take care of me.” 

“Not the way Matthew would.” 

“Now that I’ve told Matthew I won’t marry him, his 
concern for me has probably dropped.” 

“You've told him that?” 

“Yes,’"’ 

Edwina’s eyes widened till the pupils almost covered 
the irises. “You are a fool! You love him, don’t you?” 

“How would I know?” I spoke flippantly in spite of 
the ragged ache in my heart. “I’ve nothing to compare it 
with.” At the outraged admonition I could see coming, I 
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added quickly, “There's no use getting excited, Edwina. 
He’s retracted his pr 

“So?” she scoffed. “And what does it take to get a 
fresh one? A smile, a look, a touch?” She set her hands 
together and the knuckles stood out white. “My God, will 
you have to live to my age to learn that if a man and 
woman love, it is a sin to deny it? That, not some venial 
trespass, is the unforgivable wrong that even God cannot 
pardon!” 

Startled, shaken deeper than I would admit by her out- 
burst, I resorted to irony. “I wouldn’t have thought you 
believed in sin, Grandmother, or God either, or love.” 

She watched me soberly, too’ proud to soften or deck 
out her words in an appeal. “I believe in love as the force 
of the energy I pray to, and I believe that sin is the 
absence of love, denying it.” Her voice dropped. “Killing 
Rives 

“What did you say?” 

“TI said you are a fool!” She drew herself up. “And you 
will walk to the meetings and back with Matthew or I 
shall hire a detective to take you!” 

“Rubbish, Edwina! One of the men is always with me!” 

“Yes, but it is a burden to them, especially during this 
last week!” She turned to the man standing by the door. 
“Paco, isn’t it? Are you not a matachine?” 

“Yes, Madama.” 

“And how will you dance according to the vow your 
parents made for you as a soldier of Mary if you must 
guard my granddaughter?” 

“The maestro says it is all right if we take turns with 
Miss Kit, Madama.” 

“But you are a little worried at not keeping your vow?” 

He hesitated, an edge of distress touching his impassive 
face. : 

“Oh, all right!” I said, capitulating. I had not under- 
stood that to shadow me, those under a manda were re- 
neging on a sacred obligation. “I'll go with Matt, then! 
But I don’t suppose he’ll sleep outside my door!” 

“I think you should sleep in my room, Katharine, till 
after Easter.” 
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“Oh, Grandmother, really!” 
“Most villagers have made promises to play certain 
in the ceremonies,” she insisted, “And during this 
last week, the pace quickens and participants need what 
rest they can get. This is an all night fiesta, and beginning 
Wednesday, no one will get more than broken sleep till 
Easter’s over.” 

“I’m not afraid to sleep in my room. I can lock the door 
and window.” 

“Fine,” nodded Edwina. “Then I shall get-a detective.” 

Sullenly I growled, “No, damn it! Ill sleep in your 
room.” After all it was only for a week and two days. My 
whole time left here was only a week and two days. 

For whatever Edwina said in her will, I was going away 
when the villagers did. With me gone, she’d amend the 
document. Anyway, I couldn’t stay if she made the people 
leave, that would poison La Providencia for me. 

I pushed those thoughts away. Tonight I would see the 
deer dancer, hear the ancient songs, and I wanted that 
even more than to watch the final battle between good and 
evil. Even if I had to watch with Matt beside me in body 
but icily withdrawn in spirit. - 

Mesquite smoke, stingingly pungent, floated to us along 
with a strong appetizing aroma of meat stew and coffee 
from the kitchen outside the fiesta ramada. Women were 
patting tortillas thin, stirring great kettles, and making 
more coffee'as people filled tin plates and cups. Matt and 
I ate, too, scooping up rich, spicy stew with rolled tortillas, 
speaking to people he knew, and watching the bustle. 

The little church opposite had its lintel decked with 
Matachine finery, feathered wands, colorful headdresses, 
bright gourd rattles. Matachine musicians were already sit- 
ting on a bench near the church making frail, sweet music 
with violins and guitars. Members of the women’s altar 
group were gathering inside for their all-night vigil. 

The noise and commotion was at our end of the plaza. 
Joking and chatter filled the kitchen and the area around 
while inside the ramada, the men’s altar group collected 
at the left of the altar, while on the right the sound of 
bells and cocoon rattles announced the coming of the 
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pascolas. They were led to the altar, then to the cross out- _ 
side for prayer, grotesque masks pushed back, their hair 
tied up in topknots with red ribbons. 

When they came back inside the ramada, they faced 
the assembled throng and cried, “Dios em chaniabu!” 

“That means ‘God aid you’,” Matt explained in my ear, 
sounding as impersonal as a guide from some tourist 
agency, dutifully though not enthusiastically seeing to it 
that his charge learned as much as her limited under- 
standing would permit. 

Along with the crowd, he called, “Dios em chiokoe!” 
To me he added, “And that is, ‘God forgive you!’ ” 

Was there a shade too much emphasis in his tone? 
“Thank you,” I whispered. “But don’t let me keep you 
from enjoying things. I'll ask if there’s something I can’t 
figure out.” 

Now the pascolas danced, one by one, masks still 
pushed back, shaking their rattles and jigging so that the 
cocoon rattles around their feet rasped and clicked, and 
their belled girdles jingled. They danced to violin and 
small Mexican harp, till each had appeared. Several 
Chapayekas mimicked the pascolas, and pascdlas who 
were not dancing acted as hosts, offering water and ciga- 
rettes to the onlookers, joking and playing tricks. 

Next the pascolas danced with their masks in place, the 
black wood marked in the forehead with a white cross, 
long beard of horsehair or frayed hemp swinging. Some 
had clumps of white hair glued to the cheeks, others had 
flower designs, but all had bushy white eyebrows. 

They danced now to the flute and drum, played by one 
man, and then the deer singers, three of them, began their 
wild sweet singing, calling out the Deer. 

He came, naked to the waist, crowned by the head of a 
deer, with a shake of his belt that sent the deer hoofs 
clicking against each other while he rattled his gourds in 
a slow, tantalizing roll. ; : 

The crowd cheered. They had their own deer back; 
there was none like him. 

Carlos led Cruz to the altar and the cross outside where 
he prayed. Then he faced his singers and danced, twisting 
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his head with its red-decorated antlers, gourds almost 
touching the ground at times, acting the part of a deer 
watching for pursuers. - 

Two of the deer singers played wooden rasps supported 
on one end by half a gourd which amplified the sound. 
The third beat on a half-gourd floating in a pail of water. 
Now Matt had me properly, for I longed to know what 
they were singing. I tugged at his sleeve. 

“Please?” I asked. 

He lifted an eyebrow, but was decent enough not to 
mock. “They’re singing in Yaqui,” he whispered. “All their 
songs are about animals, birds, the forests, clouds and 
rain. They have nothing to do with Christian teachings, 
but go back so far in time that there’s no guessing when 
they started. This song tells how the fawn—for he’s only a 
little one at first—comes out in the rain water on the 
patio of the deer hunter’s house.” 

“Brave little fawn!” I said. 

Now a pascola began to dance, too, imitating the deer, 
but the deer frightened him away with his gourds. Each 
pascola danced with the deer, making fun of him, joking, 
trying to make him laugh or trip him up, while the deer 
singers and flute-drummer played, and the crowd shouted 
jeers and encouragements. 

When he had danced with each pascola, the deer took 
off his headdress and stood before his singers while the 
pascolas made plans to catch him. He eluded them for 
some time, but at last they surrounded and caught him. 

Then the dancing began once more, the deer playful and 
gay, growing to maturity in that night, dodging and trick- 
ing the pascolas. 

Over at the church, the matachines were dancing, now in 
their regalia, in three lines. 

At midnight the deer and pascolas went to the church 
to follow the matachines as they escorted San Ramos, a 
strange little Saint of the Branches, and the Nazarene, 
from the church to the fiesta ramada and the matachines 
_ danced to bless the ground. The figures were placed on 
the ramada altar where the men’s altar group and the 

boy angels stayed on guard. 
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I could see the Fariseos and Caballeros placing their 
gear near the fiesta cross, and preparing to stay there 
while the matachinis led the girl angels and women’s group 
with the Three Marys back to the church. Here they would 
guard the figures through the night, and the matachinis 
would alternately dance and rest. 

“Well?” said Matt. “Had enough?” 

I glanced at Cruz, wholly given to his age-old role, 
shaking his hoofs at the pascolas, feinting at them with 
his gourds. “This goes on all night?” 

“Yes, and runs on into the morning.” 

That did it. “I think I'll go home,” I decided. “When do 
things start up tomorrow?” 

“Dawn,” said Matt. 

“Will you be here?” 

“Sure. I’m sleeping at Inocencio’s.” 

And so he took me home, and to Edwina’s door. 

“Thank you,” I said awkwardly. “I’m sorry to be a 
nuisance.” 

“Edwina pays me,” Matt said. His eyes were cold, 
though during the ceremony he had seemed to melt a little. 

“T'll be here at dawn.” 


That night I dreamed restlessly of Cruz pursued by 
Natividad and dozens of Chapayekas whose wooden 
swords had turned to steel. I had awakened while it was 
still dark, heard Edwina’s steady breathing in a kind of 
fright till I remembered where I was. The luminous hands 
on my watch told me it was 4:30. I decided it was better 
up now than tossing an hour or two and getting just sleepy 
enough to be slumber-drunk at the dawn ceremony. 

So I staggered into the long bathroom adjoining Ed- 
wina’s bedroom, used the toiletries someone had placed 
there last night, dressed quickly, and, clutching my rebozo, 
eased out. 

The house was dark, quiet, sleeping. I didn’t need a 
guard, I assured myself as I made coffee and took a nut 
roll, carrying them out to the tree patio. Matt wouldn’t be 
here for at least another hour-and-a-half, and it was 
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peaceful and comforting here among the old trees, each 
representing one of my family. 

- I sat down by my mother’s pomegranate, leaned my 
head against its trunk, and felt close tu her, as if she knew 
and understood, was trying to tell me about my birth, 
trying to explain and hearten me as she had used to when 
things were hard. 

I let the love and fun and years together roll through 
me. They cleansed the shock, grief and anger, healing, and 
I felt as if a crushing load had slipped aside. 

It’s all right, 1 thought at last, patting the trunk, lifting 
my face to the frail branches. /’m your child, the child of 
love. That's good. I’m glad. It’s better than being a legiti- 
mate child born in hate or convenience. 

“Now gods stand up for bastards!” 1 said aloud, grin- 


ning. 

“That’s an earthy line for a young lady!” 

My breath stopped from sheer surprise, then came in a 
rush of flustered annoyance. “Matt! Why are you lurking 


~ out here?” 


“It seemed a better place than most to wait for the 
dawn—and you—to rise.” 

“But you said you were sleeping at Inocencio’s!” 

“I was, but I kept waking.” He paused. Could he be as 
unhappy as I was? “Decided I might as well come up here 
and meditate.” 

“How did you get into the patio?” 

“J have a key to the house. Edwina wants me to be able 
to get in, in case it’s ever necessary.” 

We sat in silence a few minutes. The sky was beginning 
to lighten, and I could make out his tall figure now, over 
near my room. Did his sitting there mean anything? Had 
he loved me, and if he had, could my suspicion have 
wiped it out, just like that? 

I knew I loved him. And that close to the symbol of my 
mother in the dim time that was neither day nor night, 
pride didn’t matter. 

4 a I began slowly, “I’m sorry about—about what 
sai ” 


_. “Forget it.” His tone was polite but impersonal. He got 
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to his feet in a way that forbade intimacies. “We can start 
anytime.” 

Humiliated, I got to my feet, swallowed the last of what 
now tasted bitter coffee, and preceded him into the house. 


We reached the plaza as the deer dancer and pascolas 
gathered at the fiesta cross for prayers. Dawn was streak- 
ing the mountains, painting them gold and rose, and the 
crisp chill air reached to the bottom of the lungs, clearing 
the senses, heightening them. 

In the fiesta ramada, the old maestro was saying the 
Litany while the Fariseos marched outside. When they 
finished, they joined the Caballeros around the fiesta cross 
in a prayer circle. 

Some of the participants rubbed their eyes sleepily, es- 
pecially the little boy angels who had stayed all night be- 
fore the altar. Across the plaza, matachines were dancing 
for the dawn. Chapayekas marked a way from the church 
to the ramada with cottonwood twigs. 

“Those represent flowers,” said Matt. “The procession 
will pass that way, but we must not cross it. Look, they’re 
starting now!” 

The matachines advanced from the church, an honor 
escort for the women who attended the Three Marys. The 
pascolas, deer dancer and men’s altar group brought out 
San Ramos and the Nazarene, joined the other group by 
the fiesta cross, This long procession advanced to the 
church. A table laden with palm leaves was carried inside 
as church bells rang joyously. 

Matt and I followed, sittting on our respective sides of 
the church. The maestros performed the Palm Sunday 
Catholic ritual. Then everyone was given a palm leaf. 
Camilda helped me make mine into a cross like those 
others were shaping. Fariseo leaders thrust leaves under 
the belts of the Chapayekas who plunged and behaved like 
frightened horses. ; 

Now the groups formed into another procession. Matt 
and I followed it out and watched from beyond the for- 
bidden holy ground where only participants could go. The 
procession marched around the plaza, fabulous and bright- 
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colored against the bare mountains and harsh country. 

All these worshipers had little sleep last night; many 
like the deer dancer, pascolas and matachinis had danced 
till the dawning with only brief rests. Yet they moved with 
springy confidence, their faces serious and happy. I 
couldn’t see Natividad’s face, of course, beneath his mask, 
and I wondered if his chone and crucifix neutralized each 
other. 

A brown curtain was drawn over the entrance of the 

church. The old maestro, with a wooden crucifix, made 

the sign of the cross in front of the curtain and Pilate hit 
the ground with his lance. The maestro chanted from the 

“Gloria.” 

Sweetly resonant, a woman singer responded from in- 
side. She and the maestro sang in this way, answering each 
other, till the curtain was stripped away to the glad herald- 
ing of bells. 

The holy figures were carried in and placed on the altar 
for the closing services which were now becoming so 
familiar. I waited to tell Cruz how wonderful I had found 
his dancing. 

He stood among his relatives and friends, young yet 
summing up the memories and ways of a civilization and 
people ancient beyond my ken. 

“I am glad I have danced,” he told me. “No matter 
where I go, at Easter my heart is here, I thank Sefior 
Jesucristo for letting my body be with my heart at least this 
year.” 

His face clouded. His gaze swept the people around us 
and he picked up Rudi and Dolores who were clinging to 
his legs. “Let’s all go home and sleep, eh? Your uncle is a 
tired man!” 

“When I am a deer dancer,” Rudi announced, “I will 
never get sleepy!” 

“Wait and see!” grinned Cruz. He went off with the 
children on his shoulders. 

“Oh, Matt!” I broke out as we walked up the road to 

* the house. “Can’t you get Edwina to change her mind? 
She can’t make these people leave their village, their 

_ church, all that means what they are!” 


—————,) 
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Matt shrugged. “She can. I’m afraid she will.” 

“But why, Matt? She cares about these people! Surely 
she doesn’t really care if they join a union.” 

“But maybe somebody else does. Somebody who can 
influence her.” 

“Who?” 

“Oh, the growers, maybe, Natividad, Lucy. I don’t 
know!” He stopped abruptly. “Kit, do you think your 
grandmother is being blackmailed into this?” 

“Blackmailed!” 

“In some way. Does she act worried?” 

“Well, of course she does!” I retorted. “She’s worried 
about someone trying to kill me, and she’s certainly upset 
because I’m leaving.” I almost added that for an agnostic, 
she prayed a lot in that musty old chapel with its blood- 
stained saints and harrowing miracles, but after all, what 
did that prove? Even when one added Raquel’s scourging? 
Edwina was old, widowed, childless, and the future could 
scarcely look bright to her. 

I sharply halted that train of thought; it led to com- 
passion. And how could I stay on with the proud, haughty, 
pathetic old woman if she persisted in exiling my friends?- 

Matt had lunch with us and departed for town after 
Inocencio appeared to take up guard duty. 

“You'd better have a rest,” Edwina scolded me. “Circles 
under your eyes as if you’d been on an all night debauch!” 

“Have you seen Cruz dance?” I asked, hoping to soften 
her. “He was wonderful!” 

“Of course I have!” she snapped. “He grew up here, 
didn’t he? Damn pity he got his head full of radical no- 
tions!” 

I stared at her a moment, decided not to argue, and 
went to rest in my room with Inocencio outside the door. 
The men of the village could watch me till Wednesday 
when the final stretch of ceremonies began. Presumably 
Matt would then escort me, I thought of him with bitter- 
sweet lo 

Why didn’t he tell me I was stupid and childish to sus- 
pect him? Why didn’t he argue, upbraid or attack, so long 
as at the end we could be close again, in each other’s 
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arms? Could it be that for a moment’s doubt he was 
banishing me from him forever? 

It wasn’t fair! I deserved another chance. 

But . . . what if it were true? Certainly since I re- 
nounced my inheritance he hadn't pressed or tried to talk 
me around. Maybe he was relieved that I’d given him an 
excuse to retreat! 

Burning at that horrid thought, I pulled the pillows 


over my ears and fell at last into an uneasy, broken 


drowse. 
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We were having no classes till after Easter so I didn’t go 
to the village again till Wednesday evening when Matt 
took me. 

The church was decked with branches to portray the 
wilderness through which Jesus and his disciples traveled. 
In front of the purple-draped holy figures on the altar 
stood a candelabrum with fifteen candles. 

The maestros conducted the service in Latin. From 
time to time a hand bell signaled for a candle to be put 
out. Outside, to the music of flute and drum, Caballeros 
and Fariseos had come up to the church. 

Now a pair of Chapayekas bellied in, crawled to the 
altar, passed behind the candles, and crawled outside, 
stopping several times to beat their swords on their dag- 
gers to signal their comrades. Another pair crawled in, 
carrying out this ritual spying for the Nazarene. 

I was near enough the door to peer out and see the 
Chapayekas pantomiming their difficult search, their sha- 
dows looming black on the ground so drenched with 
moonlight that it looked like snow. 

Now only three candles burned. Someone made a sound 
like an owl. Another candle was put out. Two Chapayekas 
and one of their corporals walked in. They crawled under 
the altar and howled three times like terrified animals. 
From outside came an answering cry, fearful and blood- 
chilling. 

Matt signaled me. We left the church. 
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“The last candle will be carried into the sacristy,” Matt 
explained. “It represents Jesus.” We could hear singing 
from inside. The Fariseos ran through the door. 

“Now the Fariseos will whip the Chapayekas. Hear 
them howl? They’re supposed to be birds and animals, 

_ erying in the wild night. All the ceremonial groups will ex- 
change whippings with thongs of rope or leather.” 

“Fven the children?” 

“Ryveryone. The whippings are in memory of the scourg- 
ing of Jesus. Also the ceremony blesses people and helps 
them be reconciled to each other.” 

I thought of Natividad, of the people he had harmed, of 
the struggle dropped only for this celebration, and I 
doubted there would be reconciliation that night, or for 
many to come. 

“Shall we go home?” Matt suggested. “The ceremonial 
groups will stay here all night.” 

So we started home while the Chapayekas keened and 
whined. I hoped whoever whipped Natividad did it more 
than symbolically. 


I didn’t go to the village during the morning of Holy 
Thursday, but Edwina told me there were dawn devotions, 
and a procession with the heart of Jesus which was then 
put back on a pedestal in the center of the church altar 
and strewed with flowers and confetti. A wooden clapper ~ 
replaced the church bell which could not be rung till Holy 
Saturday when the “Gloria” would signal the final battle. 

“You should watch the Viejito, though,” Edwina said. 
“Jf Matthew doesn’t remember, I’ll go with you myself.” 

Matt appeared in mid-afternoon and agreed that indeed 
I shouldn’t miss the pursuit of the Little Old Man. We got 
to the plaza just as one Chapayeka sat down with great 
reluctance in front of the church cross. 

The other Chapayekas crowned him with cottonwood 
leaves, put a horse-hair rope around his shoulders, took 
away his sword and dagger and gave him a switch. He trot- 
ted to the first station of the cross, trailed by his com- 
panions. 

Then, at each station, one Chapayeka lay down by the 
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cross while the Viejito perched on him, making silent _ 
prayers. After a bit, the Viejito rose and switched each 
Chapayeka before jogging to the next station. 

At the last stop, the Viejito staggered with weariness. 
His fellows carried him to the church cross, mockingly 
pretending to feed and tend him before they jerked him 
roughly to his feet. 

He tottered among the watchers, back turned, holding 
his hat in his left hand. Matt put in some money and so 
did most of the men. At each contribution, the Viejito 
jumped and shook his rattles in thanks. 

We drifted to the kitchen, Mama Grande dolloped 
meat and beans on flour tortillas for us and poured cofiee. 
She gazed moodily at the pascolas who were joking around 
the ramada. 

“If I could only dance, miss! I dance pascola better 
than any of those old men!” 

“She does,” Matt nodded. “But some people don’t 
think she should! Never mind, Mama Grande! When I’m 
fiestero, Yl ask you to dance pascola and anyone who 
doesn’t like it can stay away.” 

“When will you be a fiestero?” she scoffed, but hope 
gleamed through. 

“Only God knows,” Matt teased, hugging her and kiss- 
ing her weathered old cheek. “But surely, someday, I will 
give a fiesta. I promise. If you swear to dance!” 

“I will,” she vowed, Her tones grew even bossier than 
before and she looked with even happier scorn at the pas- 
colas. 


Matt and Edwina had business that afternoon, but they’ 
conferred by the escritoire in the sala while I napped on the 
couch at the far end. After a light dinner, Matt and I went 
down to the ceremony. 

We watched the Chapayekas hunt for the red-robed 
figure of the Nazarene, which stood inside a cottonwood 
shelter. Matt told me this was the Garden of Gethsemane. 
We saw the figure at last delivered to the triumphant 
masked men while the church group mourned. The Naza- 
rene was placed under guard in the church while Mary 
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and her procession searched vainly for her son. 

Not finding him, they marched to the east entrance of 
the plaza, the Chapayekas striking their swords and dag- 
gers together. One Chapayeka straddled his sword and 
galloped toward the Garden, spied the Nazarene and 
hurried to bring the others. The Chapayeka guard postured 
insolently in front of the captured Nazarene, beating his 
sword with his dagger. The long vigil had begun. 

“They'll keep changing guard, and the Fariseos and 
Caballeros will come in pairs to say their rosaries, all 


through the night,” said Matt. “We might as well go home.” 


Tomorrow was Good Friday. The week was running 
‘out. I shivered, not entirely from the cold. After Easter, 


what would happen to these people? And what would I 


do? 

At noon of Good Friday, a procession began with the 
Chapayekas triumphantly guarding Jesus. Green wreaths 
had replaced the crowns of the angels. After prayers at 
the first station, the women, unornamented and in dark 
clothes, many with their hair down, carried the Three 
Marys to the fourteenth station where they waited. The 
men’s altar group and the maestros went the usual route, 
praying at each station while the Chapayekas capered 
and mocked. 

At the eleventh station, Calvary, the Marys and women 
met the men’s group and the Way cross was laid in front 
of the station while the Pilates tapped it with their lances 
at the foot and each arm. 

A Chapayeka pretended to drive a wooden nail in each 
of those spots, carrying out the crucifixion. The procession 
completed the stations and wound back to the church. 

The sacristan fastened the Way cross to a stake before 
the altar, took the body from the alter crucifix and fastened 
it gently to the Way Cross. After the services inside, the 
Chapayekas ran outside to destroy the crosses and their 
corporals covered them with branches representing flowers. 

That afternoon the beautifully decorated bier of Jesus 
was placed in the church. Later Fariseos with black-scarfed 
faces and black-draped drum marched to the church with 


Caballeros and Pilates wearing long black capes. 
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Chapayekas sharpened their swords and threatened with 
them. The head Pilate and a Fariseo approached the Way 
Cross three times, Pilate making the sign of the cross and 
tapping the ground with his lance each time. 

“The lancing of Jesus,” Matt whispered. “The Fariseos 
are running out and will follow the Way of the Cross in 
an effort to escape. From now on the Caballeros side with 
the church group and desert the Fariseos.” 

When the Fariseos came back, the Pilates had tipped 
their lances with black. Four villagers wearing white robes 
with black hoods and sashes took the body of Jesus from 
the cross and carried it out to the church cross, followed 
by the flag girls and altar women. 

Returning to the Way Cross at the entrance of the 
church, they placed Jesus on a white cloth and pillow in 
front of it, while the altar women showered it with con- 
fetti. The flag girls waved their banners over the body 
and knelt beside it. 

Then everyone in the crowded church, feet bare, came 
to venerate the dead Christ. As the maestros sang, the peo- 
ple advanced, kneeling three times, lastly near the body 
where the flag bearers touched each in blessing: as the 
worshiper left an offering of money, candles or flowers. 

When all had come forward, except for Matt and me, 
the flag bearers again flourished to the four directions and 
the white-robed men placed Jesus in his bier and covered 
Him with a silk robe. 

A procession escorted the bier around the Way of the 
Cross, showing how Jesus was taken to his tomb. Cha- 
payekas would guard the bier all day, 

I was tired, but didn’t want to miss any of the climactic 
events, Camilda took me home with her for a few hours. 

“You are enjoying our fiesta?” she asked with a search- 
ing stare. 

“I can’t say how much,” I told her honestly. “It’s the 
most wonderful thing I’ve ever seen! And Cruz’s dancing! 
He behaves just the way I'd like to think a deer would!” 

“Yes,” said Camilda, rocking her baby. “We are glad 
he came back. For this may be our last fiesta in this valley.” 

I tried not to show how helplessly angry I felt. “Per- 


‘ 
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haps my grandmother will change her mind.” 


Camilda shook her sleek, dark head. “Natividad will 
make her send us out. His witchcraft is strong.” 

I believed Matt’s theory of blackmail more readily 
than I believed Edwina could be swayed by supernatural 
forces. 


At midnight we went back to the church. Camilda and 


_ the other altar women took mourning off the three Marys, 


and brilliant crimson flags and headdresses replaced the 
lavender ones on the attendants. 

The Infant Jesus was carried under a canopy in a pro- 
cession which separated again after the first station, -the 
men’s group going the usual route, the women’s group 
with the Marys on their search for Jesus, going the oppo- 
site direction. At the station representing the tomb, 
Chapayekas rushed at each other, firing cap pistols and 
brandishing their weapons. 

The little flag girls came toward the Baby Jesus and 
waved and the Three Marys were bowed to the Infant who 
bowed back while the altar women tossed confetti. 

Jesus was born again now, as a baby. 

The same ritual was performed at the first station before 
the procession went back to the church. The sacristan took 
away the baby and substituted a ragged teddy bear so that 
the Fariseos would not see that He had been taken away. 

Soon the Fariseos seized the bier and boastfully carried 
it around the Way of the Cross, going in the wrong direc- 
tion in their habitual ridicule. 

A raucous group of Chapayeka musicians escorted 
them. At last the bier was put on a table in front of the 
church and a guard assigned. To shrieking mock music, 
the Chapayekas put on a celebration, but at last they 
noticed that the real Jesus was gone. 

Angry and disheartened, they left the bier. Inside the 
church, women had dressed the Marys in fine new clothes 
and decorated the altar with paper flowers. There were 
only a few hours till dawn. 

“Come along,” said Matt, taking my arm. 

I needed the support. The days had hypnotized me al- 
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most, and though I had been able to get far more rest than 
the villagers, I felt hollow and light from excitement and 
weariness. 

Half-way along the road, I stumbled. Matt caught me. 
For a moment we were close like that and I thought hazily 
how good it would be just to stay that way. But he firmly 
straightened me and off we went up the hill like master 
sergeant and a soft recruit. 

“You don’t want to miss tomorrow,” he said. “There’s 
the burning of Judas and the big fight between the Fariseos 
and the followers of Jesus. Edwina will come as Nativi- 
dad’s godmother.” 

Matt left me at my grandmother’s door. When I stepped 
in, I almost screamed before I recognized the figure 
hunched over the boots that stood beneath Tom Thorne’s 
hats. 

“Edwina! Why on earth are you shining boots at this 
hour?” 

She raised sparkling eyes to me, frighteningly alive in 
the aged mask of her face. “I was restless. And the boots 
need it from time to time to keep from drying out.” 

She closed the can of saddle soap, gave a last buff to 
the high boot she was working on, and went into the bath 
to wash. “It’s time we got to sleep, Katharine. I have to go 
to those stupid ceremonies myself in the morning!” 

“Edwina, won’t you let the people stay?” 

“They chose. They joined the union.” 

“I can’t believe it! This is their home as much as ours! 
You're a stubborn old woman, but try not to be wicked!” 

“Wicked?” She smiled and her eyes looked black. “What 
is wicked? Defending what is mine? If that is wicked, I 
have been wicked from the cradle and wicked I shall die.” 
She straightened and gave me a weighing, challenging look. 

“You say to me not to be wicked. I say to you, don’t 
be a fool. You love La Providencia. And when I am gone, 
you may turn it into a damned co-op, if you want tol 
Surely that hope is worth a bit of patient waiting?” 

“J’m not a vulture, Edwina,” I said, choking with anger 
and grief. “And if you rip the fabric of these villagers’ 
lives, I can’t mend it in five or ten years! Rudi and Dolores 
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and all the children will be living in some Tucson or 
Phoenix barrio in the middle of drugs, alcoholism and 
despair. No! If you send them away after Easter, I go, 
too.” 

“Hah!” jecred Edwina. “You admit, then, that in leaving 
the valley, they'll run into all those bad things I’ve pro- 
tected them from! And they do it wilfully, in order to join 
a union that can’t really help them much.” 

“Only a few hundred Yaquis live in the valley. There 
are thousands outside, and thousands of chicanos.” 

“You are as invincibly obstinate and pig-headed as 
Cruz!” 

“Some might say as you,” I retorted, and escaped into 
the bathroom before I wept with frustration thinking of 
the people sleeping around the altars or outside in the chill 
desert night, concentrating their strength and will for this 
service even though some would say they should have 
been taking thought for the future, preparing for their ex- 
pulsion . . : 

When I came out, the lights were off. I thought perhaps 
Edwina slept, but after I had settled into my pillow, she 
spoke in a dry, hoarse tone. 

“You mean it, Katharine? You intend to renounce your 
heritage?” 

“Not my heritage, grandmother. That is part of me, body 
and soul, what was handed down and born in me even 
though my parents were not married.” 

“God damn it, you won’t forget that, will you?” 

“No.” 

“And Natividad’s claim is better than yours, you think?” 

“He’s worked here all his life.” 

“But he wouldn’t allow unions, either!” 

“If you permitted the men to join, Natividad would 
have a hard time changing things when he takes over in 
ten or fifteen years. Or by then the unions might not be 
necessary.” 

Edwina chuckled grufily. “My dear, you credit me with 
unenviable longevity!” - 

“You're only sixty-five. You should see ninety, anyway!” 

She laughed again. “I’ve seen enough, when my grand- 
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daughter turns this place over to a bastard Indian! Good 
night, Katharine.” 


That morning I wore the white rebozo Matt had given 
me, Edwina appeared in a long brown robe, put a rosary 
over her neck, and for the first time I could remember, 
wore a wedding ring and a huge emerald. 

“My engagement ring,” she told me, holding out her 
clawed hands. “Of course, Tom and I needn’t have been 
engaged. Everyone knew we would marry. And it isn’t 
true one can’t love passionately in cases like that. I 
adored Tom ever since we were children.” 

“Tt’s a beautiful stone,” I said as she held it to her 
cheek and smiled, dreamier than I could recall having 
seen her, a softness in her features that gave me a glimpse 
of the woman she had been before she lost her love, first 
to Raquel, then to death. “That robe—it reminds me of 
something.” 

“It’s Yaqui. I think it fits the ceremonies better than my 
trousers.” 

One could scarcely argue that. Yet it seemed to me that 
I heard something about such robes—something the old 
maestro or Mama Grande had said? I wrinkled my brow, 
but couldn’t call it to mind. We walked down ‘together, 
Edwina moving lithe as a young woman. There was a 
strange lilt in her step and voice which angered me since 
I thought it came from triumph, her power to banish 
everyone. 

The church cross now stood near the east entrance of 
the plaza and a path had been marked from the church to 
the entrance with fresh cottonwood twigs. Holy ground 
was marked off with gray-white ashes. 

Chapayekas were escorting Judas around the Way of the 
Cross; a straw dummy that looked astonishingly like a 
man, bobbed in ungainly fashion on a burro. The shrieking 
orchestra accompanied the march while one Chapayeka 
went before the burro, swinging a censer that gave off 
noxious fumes. 

At last the masked soldiers of evil brought their “saint” 
to a pyre near the church cross and enthroned him there, 
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dancing before him, swinging the censer, kissing, petting 

“My God!” said Edwina, coughing as a gust of odorif- 
erous smoke caught her, “I think they’re burning jimson 
weed this year! Let’s stroll over to the church.” 

Matt joined us as we reached the crowd gathered 
about the church. The villagers had on their best clothes, 
and faces looked happy and expectant. Even though they 
made this miracle happen every Easter, it was still fresh 
to them, vital and hope-giving. 

They would receive “flowers”, blessings for their ritual 
labor and self-denial. Much lay outside their power, but 
this wonderful thing they could do; and done well, it 
brought them good, renewed their spirits. 

Surely Edwina must relent today! I stole a glance at her, 
but the morning softness had left her mouth and she 
watched with her proud, aloof manner that made her as 
singular as her brown robe amidst all the brightness. 

The maestro moved outside, reading prophecies, Pas- 
colas, hair done up with crepe paper flowers, guarded the 
pile of confetti, flowers and greenery collected to defeat 
the armies of the devil. 

Women of the church group took places inside the 
church, holding bags of leaves and flowers. Each matachine 
added his gay regalia, high streamered headdress and long 
feathered wand, to those on the church lintel. 

Angels and altar girls formed defensive groups before 
the altar, and the deer dancer bowed to let his little niece, 
Dolores, fasten a flame hibiscus in his headdress, 

When the sun was at nooning, the Fariseos lined up in 
military order, bearing scarlet flags that whipped in the 
wind, faces swathed in black, wearing black shirts and 
Yaqui sandals except for the Pilates who wore black capes 
and had black-covered lances. The drum was covered with 
black. Chapayekas fell in behind the Fariseos, clacking 
time with their swords and daggers while flute, drum and 
rattles sounded. 

They marched to the east entrance, then toward the 
church, turned sharply leftwards and back, black and 
crimson Fariseos, masked, towering monster Chapayekas. 
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At the church cross, they turned again and came nearer the 
holy ground. 

Turning to Matt, Edwina rapped him on the chest. “If 
it weren’t such a bother, I would get another lawyer,” 
she told him. 

She loosened her scarf and ran with the other god- 
mothers, tying the scarf about Natividad’s arm. The 
maestro sent a message to the Fariseos. The paper was 
torn into bits and given to the Chapayekas who read it 
and stamped it into the ground, since it was a warning to 
surrender. 

The evil forces marched again, threatening the pascolas 
who pointed to the heap of flowers and mockingly told the 
Chapayekas that the gay ammunition would kill them. 

Another message was delivered, torn and rejected, and 
a third. The Chapayekas sharpened their swords and waved 
them at the pascolas. 

As church and handbell peeled, the maestros began to 
sing the “Gloria.” Fariseos and Chapayekas rushed on the 
church, Pascolas and altar women hurled flowers at them. 
The deer lowered his head and danced with skillful shakes 
of his rattles, turning this way and that. 

Matachines danced, plumes and streamers shaking; flag 
girls shouted and swung their banners. Angels ran out 
with their switches, whipping the evil ones ferociously. 
Caballeros kneeled and made the sign of the cross. All the 
forces of good feught the powers of evil, so that the 
Fariseos had to check at the ash boundary and retreat. 

The “Gloria” began a second time. A second assault 
of the wicked, another hail of color and motion, flowers 
and flags, the bright rhythm of the deer dancer. The 
Fariseos, thwarted, fell back again. Some of them were 
taking off sandals or ankle rattles and handing them to 
their godparents. 

Natividad handed his sandals to Edwina, who received 
them impassively. It must have delighted him, on this day, 
to make his father’s legitimate wife his servant. 

The Fariseos ran a third time, summoning all their 
strength, this time reaching the very door of the church 
before they could be forced back. 
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I thought I saw Natividad swing his wooden sword 
against Cruz’s bare chest—at least some Chapayeka did, 
and left a red scratch. 

Spiteful, useless gesture! But there was-too much ex- 
citement to think much about it. The Fariseos ran hard 
to the Judas pyre, stripping off their painstakingly fash- 
joned masks and weapons, throwing them on the mock 
throne which was set afire. 

Judas burst into flames, burning fiercely, sickeningly 
like a man, amidst the shriveling regalia of his followers. 

Godparents threw coats and serapes around the heads 
of their Fariseo godchildren, hurrying them as quickly as 
possible to the church where they could be cleansed and 
freed of the dangerous evil they had assumed for the love 
of Jesus during the ceremonies. 

But Edwina and Natividad were not running. They 
stood by the blazing pyre. Suddenly they grappled and the 
cloak Edwina threw over her godson exploded with them 
both, eclipsing the Judas like the sun before a candle. 

“Edwina! Grandmother!” 

I tried to run forward, but Matt took me in his arms 
and hid my face against his shoulder. 

There was a hoarse, shrieking cry. Natividad’s hawk 
rose from his perch on the fiesta ramada and winged 
away. 

“The devil claims his witch!” Mama Grande said. 

Police were called, and an ambulance. But after they 
measured and questioned and took away the shattered 
bodies, the ceremonies resumed. It would have been bad 
luck not to finish them, and now the services became in- 
tercession for La Madama who had died to rid the village 
of the witch. 

Matt took me to the house, though, and we sat in the 
tree patio, just quietly, where my tree grew next to 
Edwina’s. We didn’t have to say anything. We were back 
together in our hearts. 


That night Cruz could not dance. The maestro examined 
the wound made by Natividad’s sword, found it inflamed. 
“Perhaps poison,” he said worriedly. 
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“Maybe the witch sent his spirit back,” some whispered. 
But Matt and I drove Cruz to town. Snake venom, the 
doctor diagnosed. It had been daubed on the Fariseo 
sword. The doctor gave serum and wanted to keep Cruz 
over night, but the young man shook his head. 
“No, I must dance in the morning. On Easter Sunday.” 
“Dance? You're crazy, my boy!” 
“I’m alive,” Cruz pointed out. “So my dance will thank 
the Virgin and Sejior Jesucristo.” 


Edwina had left a letter for me in her study, held down 
by her empty glass. Matt and I read it together that day of 
her death. Obsessed with jealousy, she had set off the ex- 
plosion that killed and entombed Tom Thorne twenty years 
ago. Natividad had seen her. 

“Oh, Matt!” The letter crumpled in my hands as I 
stopped reading, remembering those lashes on her bleed- 
ing shoulders, the way she had shined her dead husband’s 
boots. “She loved him so! I know she did. How could she 
have killed him?” 

I choked off in a sob and Matt held me close. “Honey, 
can you imagine how it crucified that proud woman to 
have her husband install a mistress, one with a son? How 
could she possibly endure it? And he was stubborn as 
Edwina. There was no way for a struggle between them to 
end, except in death.” 

Something else came into my mind, how Edwina had 
cried out bitterly that those she loved best always had 
loved someone else more. Yes, a young Edwina, mad with 
jealousy, might have resolved to destroy the man. she 
could not possess. It was that same consuming dark love 
that had estranged her from my mother. 

Tragic, sad Edwina! Yet—magnificent Edwina, too. 

Blind with tears, I handed the letter to Matt, who read 
on. 

All these years, Natividad had held that power of his 
knowledge over her. That was why he could make her 
expel the villagers if they joined the union, why she had 
only remonstrated him when he bribed Sola’s lover to 
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ambush the woman he took for me, and when he tried to 
choke me outside the chapel. 

He had sworn he only meant to frighten me away, but 
Edwina grew sure that he would kill me unless I went away 
for good. She wouldn’t allow that. More than anything, 
more than life, she wanted to know I would live at La 
Providencia, rear my children there. 

“So La Providencia is yours,” Edwina’s letter finished. 

“I would suggest you offer Raquel and Sola a good round 
sum and send them to Sonora or wherever they want to 
go.” 
I didn’t have to suggest it. Raquel came to see me, hag- 
gard and skeleton-faced. “I go now,” she said, speaking 
to me for the first time. “My son is dead. Sola marries 
her quapote. At last I will go back to where I have sisters 
and family.” 

I gave her enough to keep her for life. Inocencio drove 
her to Torim and saw her settled into the best house in 
town while a new one was being built. Sola and her young 
man gladly took a check for their claim in La Providencia 
and moved to California. 

The men of La Providencia began a cooperative truck 
farm in the valley. It was soon out-producing any other 
operation of the same size in Arizona. Edwina left each 
village household a deed to its house and plot of land. 
There could never again be a question of their having to 
leave. 

Matt did run for the legislature, he did win, and he is 
still working for things we both believe in. Lucy married 
a Washington lawyer and moved away. 

Our first child, a little girl, has jade-black eyes and red 
gold hair that curls around her face like an aureole. She 
interrupted my thesis for a while, but my study of family 
relations is being published this year. 

I have seen two Easter ceremonies since that first one, 
heard and understood the bearers of Mary Magdalene tell 
the unbelieving San Juan that Christ is down at the fiesta 
till at last he goes to see and cries, “It’s true! We’ll tell His 
mother!” 

I will never tire of hearing San Juan tell Mary, “Your 
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son, Jesu Cristo, is down in the fiesta!” and hear her say 
to all the saints: “Let’s go see my loving son and meet 
Him in the road.” 

And how the flowers fly when they meet! 

But most of all, Matt and I like to see Cruz do his last 
dance while the singers chant softly: 


“From the sunrise now in the flower 
patio of the deer hunter 
Our little flower raspers we lay 
beside the flower, 
We finish to the fiower.” 


I know your father died when you were 
small. So if he spoke of me, you would 
not remember it, and I know your | 
mother, my only child, was glad to for- © 
get me. But you are my granddaughter 
and you affect a vital decision I cannot — 
make till I know you better. 


Thus did the imperious Edwina Thorne summon 
her spirited young granddaughter Kit to La Provi- — 
dencia, the huge old ranch estate in Arizona. 


Kit's only apprehension was in meeting the stranger 
who was her grandmother. She did not know of the © 
other things that lay in wait for her. Violent things. 
Frightening things. 


She had not even reached the ranch when there was 
an attempt on her life. She could not understand it. - 
- Why would anyone want to harm her? 


She did not know then how many hated her tyran- | 
nical grandmother. For Edwina ruled La Providencia 
and the native Yaquis with an iron hand. 


Now Kit unknowingly had become the key to a des- | 
perate and terrifying plan of vengeance. 
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